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The Sacrifice of Fcx)Is* 



CHAPTERL 

Narrain, the shifty-eyed Ghosai of the Pa- 
goda at Sedashugbur, lazily basking in the morn- 
ing sun; and the Honble. Mrs. Rutherglen of 
Bramwell Grange, Sandrock; and Ferdinand 
Montanaro, the gifted son of the artist Carlo, 
filled respectively niches in life which it seemed 
unlikely that any possible concatenation of cir- 
cumstances could bring near to each other. 

Little probable would it have seemed, years 
before, that Baron Meares of Pare Abbey, getting 
the frescoes in the crypt under the old family 
mansion cleaned and restored by Carlo Mon- 
tanaro, would prove to have been a player in a 
drama which, later, would place Dantjie, the deaf 
African mute, and Gorrud, the shikari and mur- 
derer, and the beautiful Salome Rutherglen, and 
Hama, the gigantic African ape, and Vivian 
Savile all upon the same stage. 

But threads, — it may be of fate, or of law, or of 
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4 The Sacrifice of Fools* 

providence, — some spun a generation ago and 
others recently, some in superstition, some in an 
atmosphere of science, now in lonely Indian 
jungles, and again in graceful or stately English 
residences, — cords which became ropes and chains 
in the processes of time, did actually draw one 
and all of these together. And so this Indian 
romance was made, — made out of varied material, 
— of priests of the monkey-god who, themselves 
murderers, detected murder, or who, professing 
poverty, had immense treasure-houses of gold 
and jewels ; — made of jungle-life, and of exalted 
forms of mental aberration, — of vows kept and 
vows broken. There is much that may seem 
fantastic in the drawing together of the threads ; 
but nothing that cannot be verified and ex- 
plained. 

In even the most monotonous lives there are 
these cords and chains. 

If those told of here link together people, 
places, and happenings which seem at first little 
likely to be connected, so much the better : the 
novelty will be the greater, and perhaps interest 
will run therewith, to centre in a little dimpled 
child. 

But at least let it be admitted that there are 
sacrifices in all lives. We sacrifice to our own 
pride and obstinacy, — to a false idea of the 
virtue of consistency, — to vows rashly taken, — 
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to remorse for vows broken, — to revenge, — to 
jealousy, — to love, and hate, and fear! 

When the offering is for what is good, the cost of 
sacrifice is little felt, — the desired joy is born into 
the world ; and the pain is remembered no more. 

But when our gift is laid upon the altar in 
selfishness, or so that our enemy may waste and 
be consumed, — oh, fools 1 fools ! and the sacrifice 
thereof ! 

***** 

Lord Meares would have stopped the work on 
the frescoes, by the bye, had he known that the 
artist. Carlo Montanaro, was seeking to win Miss 
Meares's affection. 

Miriam was his o^ly child ; and his wish was 
that she should marry Major The Honble. 
Rivers Rutherglen, the property of whose father 
marched with the Pare Abbey lands until it 
ended at the boundaries of their neighbour, Sir 
Milton Savile. 

But Miriam had known Rivers from her child- 
hood. There was something attractive, if only 
because new, in the personality, and the poetic 
genius, of the artist ; and whilst he curbed his feel- 
ings to the observance of deference and a distant 
devotion, he had a place in her interest. It was 
when he burst out with a rhapsodical proposal 
for instant flight and marriage, that she ordered 
him never again to address her. 
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Within an hour of this dismissal, she was walk- 
ing with Rivers Rutherglen, in the pine wood 
which sheltered Pare Abbey from northern and 
eastly winds, when a shot was fired from a short 
distance, and Miriam's friend staggered and fell. 

Several of Lord Meares's gamekeepers ran up 
at the shot ; and with a wild laugh. Carlo Mon- 
tanaro sprang away, a smoking pistol in his 
hand. 

Next day news came that the wretched artist 
had committed suicide in the neighbouring town 
of Martchester. In his papers were discovered 
the fullest evidences of his having long been 
insane. 

It was found that, although Major Rutherglen 
had received a wound in the fleshy part of the 
left arm, the cause of his fall was his tripping 
over a concealed root. He was only confined to 
bed during two days ; and thereafter, with his 
arm in a sling, his time passed pleasantly. His 
gentle and refined wooing, so markedly in con- 
trast with the agitating manner of the Italian 
artist, shewed Miriam Meares the real feelings of 
her heart ; and when the wound had healed, 
these two, hand in hand, asked Lord Meares's 
sanction to their engagement. It was most 
gladly given. 

Some weeks before the wedding, a sad-faced 
foreign-looking woman arrived in Martchester, 
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with her son, a lovely child of five years. She 
was the widow of Carlo Montanaro ; and Miriam 
Meares had had a double escape, because of the 
artist having been both a lunatic and a married 
man. 
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Driving rapidly to the Rectory, Mrs. Ruther- 
glen found that Mrs. Aird, the Rector's wife, was 
not at home, and learned from the housekeeper 
that there was no meeting of the class for Italian 
there on Wednesdays. 

Now, Salome had always come into Woolpool 
for her lesson on Wednesdays, and had never 
mentioned that it took place in the instructor's 
house, or made any allusion whatever to a son 
of the teacher. 

Mrs. Rutherglen, with a vague dread upon her, 
drove back, but putting the pony up at the inn, 
went afoot to the house in Grove Road, and 
asked to see Mrs. Shadlock, having slightly al- 
tered her appearance by changing the position of 
her hair, and by an adjustment of the veil. 
Only twice in their lives had Mrs. Rutherglen 
seen Montanaro's widow; but when the Italian 
teacher entered the room, there was no shadow 
of a doubt that Signora Montanaro stood before 
her. 

Mrs. Rutherglen introduced herself as a friend 
of the pupil's late father. 

Too rapidly assuming that her visitor might 
have some such cause as her own for hating Mrs. 
Rutherglen, the impulsive woman told of a plot 
to make her rival miserable. 

" You have told," she whispered, " that this 
woman, this Miriam Rutherglen, gained the heart 
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of the man you loved, madam ! Then you shall 
have share in my revenge ! She worships her 
daughter; and so my son shall marry that one 
child and flee with her to India. From me this 
Miriam take the love of my husband ! From you 
she take the love of your lover ! From her shall 
be taken her child ! In her old age she shall be 
terrified, alone, despairing ! " 

Hardly knowing how she reached home, Mrs. 
Rutherglen went to Salome's room. 

" I shall never believe that my daughter knew 
of this woman's thought of her marriage with 
Carlo Montanaro's son," said she to herself, 
pausing at the door. 

Matrimony was a topic upon which this mother 
and daughter had never conversed. But the hor- 
ror of the merest possibility of an union with the 
son of the lunatic artist who had sought to ruin 
her own life, made the thought too dreadful for 
words. 

After enquiries, which elicited that Salome was 
better, Mrs, Rutherglen said : 

" I called at The Rectory, Salome. There was 
no Italian class, and Mrs. Aird was from home." 

Salome was silent. 

" I discovered that the Wednesday lesson was 
given at the house of — of Mrs. Shadlock," said 
Mrs. Rutherglen. " Why did you never mention 
the fact, Salome ? " 
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"It was an extra one, and for myself on^ ^ 
mother," said Salome, with a lady's pain upc^^ 
being detected in a deception, " Mrs. Shadloc:;:;^^ 
instructs me then in the Italian of the poets, B,r>a^ 
in acting. She thinks I have ability, and in- 
tended my progress to be a surprise " 

" A surprise indeed, foolish girl ! " said Mrs. 
Rutherglen, rising, and laying her hand upon 
Salome's shoulder, — " a very terrible surprise in- 
deed it is, to learn that my child would conceal 
her doings from me ! " 

Salome hung down a pale face, and her bosom 
heaved with many emotions. 

" Tell me, Salome : what do you know of this 
woman, this Mrs. Shadlock? " 

" Only that she has conceived a great affection 
and a great ambition for me. She thinks I 
could be an actress." 

" And — and her son ?" 

" Mrs. Shadlock makes him act in the re- 
hearsals with me, so that I may acquire a better 
accent and tone. He is a very clever engineer, 
and distinguished himself on important work in 
Africa during some two years. He is a great 
natural historian and lover of animals. He is 
shortly going to India for an " 

" Salome, why have you never mentioned this 
man to me ? " 

The girl hung her head. 
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" Mrs. Shadlock requested me not to do so/* 
she murmured. 

" Has he spoken to you of love ? " 

Salome was silent. 

Then the mother arose, trembling. 

" Tell me ! *' she exclaimed : " has he told you 
of distant lands, of travel, of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice, — of fame, of glory ? " 

Salome dropped her work, and clasped her 
hands. 

" Mother ! " she cried, " you have talked with 
him ? He has told you all ? " 

" I have not spoken to this — this so-called 
Mr. Shadlock," said Mrs. Rutherglen, coldly ; 
" and I do not condescend to guess what it is 
that my daughter refers to, — what a stranger 
might have told me concerning her which she 
did not confide in me." 

Alas for the scorn that was in the haughty 
sentence ! A word of love, — a tear of motherly 
pain over the daughter's reticence, — and this 
thread had never been spun. But as it was, the 
contempt of the words, and the ten-fold insult of 
the tone in which they were uttered, made an 
epoch in these lives. 

" Mother ! " said Salome, slowly rising, and 
with a dignity like her mother's, " I am no 
longer a child. In this matter- " 

" Be silent, Salome, I command you ! " cried 
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Mrs. Rutherglen. " If you consider you have 
ceased to be my child, do not at least force me 
to feel regret that I am your mother ! I choose 
to ignore all this. I have bitter shame in that I 
seem to have known so little of my daughter. 
In so far as that daughter has deceived me, I 
pardon her. There! this is the kiss of peace, 
Salome " 

But the daughter, with a hand outstretched, 
warded off the caress. 

" Mother," she said, firmly, " I have promised 
to marry Ferdinand Shadlock when I become of 
age in four weeks* time." 

The sacrifice of a fool! So little love had 
Salome for this man, that a word of warning 
and tenderness from her mother would have 
made her hurry shuddering to her arms with a 
promise to withdraw her pledge to Carlo Mon- 
tanaro's son. But the haughty mother's scorn 
hardened her heart ; and instead of explanation, 
Mrs. Rutherglen only offered added contempt. 

" Daughter ! " she exclaimed, " have I not 
said I ignore all this ? Your coming of age will 
make no difference: you have my commands 
to think no more of this Ferdinand Shadlock. 
The matter is at an end ! ** 

A long pause followed. It was the ideal mo- 
ment for a sacrifice to love and wisdom. It 
passed unused. Oh, fools ! fools ! 
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At last Salome broke the silence. 

"One word, mother!*' said she. "You say 
my coming of age would make no difference. 
Am I not then to inherit property bringing in 
;^8oo a year? You have at least told me I 
should do so." 

" I told you so, — as my loving and obedient 
child, Salome." 

" Can you say, mother, that if I should unfor- 
tunately displease you by any marriage I might 
contract, my own inheritance would make no 
difference ? " 

" The inheritance you allude to would make 
a considerable difference, Salome. It is the 
coming of age which would make none." 

" I — I do not understand ! " 

" There is a very great deal which at present 
you are ignorant of, Salome, over which, if you 
took your own impracticable way, you would 
one day shed bitter tears ! In this case, the 
point is, that by the terms of your dear father's 
will I have power at any time, before you attain 
your majority, to divert what would otherwise 
become your property into another direction. 
This power I should assuredly act upon were 
you to declare your intention of marrying against 
my wishes." 

Salome sank on a seat. 

"But why painfully discuss what will never 
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be ? This question is a passed issue. You have, 
I know, drifted farther than I could have 
thought possible into a false position, from 
which you will at once retreat like a lady and 
like my daughter. You shall have all the honours 
of war, and so the discussion ends. Your Italian 
lessons, — the known and the concealed, — end 
from to-day. You give me your promise to 
communicate but once more with this Ferdinand 
Montanaro " 

"With whom, mother?" said Salome, with a 
frown of mingled obstinacy and surprise at hear- 
ing a strange name." 

" Ah ! of course — I mean Shadlock," said Mrs. 
Rutherglen, correcting herself. " You write to 
him but once more, informing him that you have 
re-considered your relationship to him, and that 
all is at an end betwixt you." 

It is bare justice to Miriam Rutherglen to say 
that there was not at that moment upon her mind 
the faintest idea of acting a part. No more 
doubt had she that her daughter would submit, 
than the pointsman at an important junction has 
of the course which the approaching express train 
will taks at the bidding of his smoothly working 
lever. The contrary event, — ^the crashing destruc- 
tion which would follow the train's pursuit of any 
other course, — ^were too fearful a thing to be 
classed amongst mundane possibilities. And 
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Miriam Rutherglen had no more fear of her 
daughter's union with Carlo Montanaro's son than 
the pointsman has of the train running astray. 
The analogue is clumsy, but it will haply convey 
some idea of the mother's feeling when the 
daughter, once more gravely rising, said : 

"Mother, I now quite understand how it is 
that my coming of age will make no difference 
in my fortunes, — that you will have used your 
power to divert the inheritance into some other 
channel because of my resolution, only now made 
unalterable, to marry Ferdinand Shadlock. That 
being so, I can see no reason for delaying our 
union if he wishes it when I have told him of 
your act. Take it from me now that I shall 
marry him when and where he may decide. He 
has been offered a good private appointment by 
a leading engineer of the Indian Public Works 
Department. He may receive instructions to 
start any day. I shall go with him." 

" What you say, Salome, is not only impossi- 
ble : it is ludicrous.* ' 

" We shall see, mother," said the girl, bowing 
ironically, as she slowly prepared to leave the 
room. 

" Yes, daughter ! we shall see ! " 

* * ik * ^ 

The pity of it ! the sad pity of it ! No sacri- 
fice to good on either side ! Fools ! fools ! 
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That evening, as fate would have it, Salome 
received from Ferdinand Shadlock word that he 
would have to proceed to India within thirty 
days. 

" You will have been a week past your twenty- 
first birthday by then," he wrote. " Our homes 
are within the same registration district. I shall 
only await your answer before making application 
for a marriage at the Registry Office, several 
days before we should leave. And then away for 
the bright, beautiful land of my adoption." 



Gorrud, the impatient, grumbling discon- 
tentedly over his coarse but savoury meal of rice 
and curried goat-flesh, eaten from a great teak 
leaf, looked scowlingly after his feeble old uncle 
as he passed to the washing-phat that day. 
Why should he, the handsome young jungly- 
wallah, who had such powers to enjoy, be left 
thus waiting for an old man's death ? Wa ! wa ! 
the young and strong were taken every day ! 
What did a few weeks or months more or less 
matter to this weary bearer of years ? 

But he, without knowing it, was linked to the 
future by the thread which Salome's letter of 
consent wove. Do not the philosophers say that 
the vibrations of every sound uttered or made 
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since the beginning still tremble in the limitless 
ether ? 

***** 

As Salome never withdrew her assurance that 
she would marry Ferdinand Shadlock, Mrs. Ru- 
therglen, some days before the coming of age, 
took the legal steps which made her daughter as 
dependent upon her after attaining her majority 
as she was before. 

Salome's reply to Ferdinand expressed readi- 
ness to marry him at the time specified in his 
letter; but she added that a conversation with 
his mother and himself as touching her monetary 
affairs, which had sustained a most' serious blow, 
was an indispensable preliminary. 

"These English!" said Mrs. Shadlock to her 
son, — " in money they are cowards ! They have 
no courage for a hazard ! The fair Salome's 
dividends have gone down a quarter per centum ! 
Shew how you are disinterested ! You love her 
for herself : you will not listen about her affairs, 
— and so forth! Hold her to the promise of 
marriage 
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CHAPTER nL 

" You may as well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon. 
As or by oath remove, or counsel shake, 
Thefabrte of his folly J " 

Shakespeare. 

Salome's twenty-first birthday came ; and with 
dignity and affection also, Miriam Rutherglen 
received her daughter's morning visitation. 
Felicitating her upon the occasion, she placed a 
beautiful necklace of pearls in her hands. 

" I do not wish to mar the happiness 'of the 
day, my darling," she said, " but it is necessary 
to inform you that I have acted as empowered, 
nay, even as advised, by your dear father. Your 
expressing an intention of marrying contrary to 
my wishes justifies my so acting ; but it is only 
precautionarily : but, as I hold that you will not, 
at the eleventh hour, go through with your pass- 
ing intention, the act is of course only a pre- 
cautionary one." 

" And I, upon my part, dear mother, am 
equally anxious to avoid unpleasantness to-day 
of all days. Yet I have to tell you that on 
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Thursday morning next I shall marry Ferdinand 
Shadlock at the Registry Office.*' 

It was then Monday. 

On the Thursday morning she entered her 
mother's room as usual. 

" I think, dear, I should like my breakfast in 
bed this morning," said Mrs. Rutherglen, " I 
don't feel very bright." 

Salome brought the meal with her own hands ; 
and her mother thought this was a good omen. 

But at ten o'clock, Salome, looking pale, and 
dressed for going out, re-entered the room. 

" Mother," she said, in gravely respectful 
tones, " I am going now to meet Ferdinand at 
the Office, and marry him. I beseech you to 
withdraw your disapproval. It is late I know, 
but I implore you let me aid you to dress, and 
then come and witness the contract." 

"Salome, it is the eleventh hour. I lay my 
solemn commands upon you to abandon this 
madness — this wickedness, and of course you will 
do so." 

" Mother " 

" Silence, Salome ! You offer to assist me to 
dress: so you shall. I shall never leave this 
room to go from the house until I do so with the 
assistance of a penitent, a beloved, and a loving 
daughter. I cannot entirely control your ac- 
tions, but this do I well know : you who go out 
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now with a rash intention, will have returned to 
be my own dear child almost before I shall wish 
to get up/* 

" Mother, I conjure you to believe that I am 
indeed going! I shall leave with my husband 
for London this afternoon, and for India upon 
Monday next. He has behaved most gener- 
ously as regards the question of my fortune, and 
will hear nothing I wished to say about it. I 
am only taking necessaries, and a selection from 
such things as were my own before my birthday. 
The necklace is here upon your table. I 'am 
grieved to have to oppose you, but I can only 
now say, good-bye, dear mother! God bless 
you I 

" May God bless you too, my poor unwise 
child ; but as to the good-bye, you can gauge for 
yourself the confidence I feel that you will return 
to the ways of wisdom, abandoning this foolish 
sacrifice, — for here do I remain until you return 
to assist me in dressing as you offered to do. 
Au revoir /^' 

" No ! no, mother ! it is indeed good-bye ! You 
will not — you will not understand." 

Who knows what might even then have hap* 
pened if the mother had sacrificed pride and 
autocracy to love, had taken her child in her 
arms, and told the weird story of Carlo Mon- 
tanaro ? 
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" As you pass down, Salome," said the mother 
frigidly, " have the goodness to send Fountain to 
me with the morning papers." 

Without another word, Salome passed forth 
from her mother's presence, and closed the door 
behind her. 

Fools ! fools ! 

But there is a breaking-point for the strongest 
wills. When the housekeeper stood by her mis- 
tress's bedside, she found her mistress almost 
unconscious. Later, the tension of mind, at cost 
of which an appearance of certitude had been 
maintained, passed off in Nature's most merciful 
way; and after a few questions on domestic 
matters, Mrs. Rutherglen fell into a profound 
sleep, from which she only aroused herself late in 
the evening. 

**I feel much refreshed, Fountain," she said, 
almost apologetically. "Tell Miss Salome to 
have her dinner. You may bring me a little soup 
and some chicken here." 

** Miss Salome has not returned since she left 
the house this morning, madam," said the house- 
keeper. 

The mistress's face did not change. 

" Ah ! I recollect ! " said she,—** Miss Ruther- 
glen spoke of going up to London upon business 
having relation to her recent coming of age. 
She did not mention by what train she would 
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return. I, ah — ^just send me the soup and 
chicken, please, Fountain." 

Mrs. Fountain courtesied, and left the room to 
comply. 

Since then, which was two years before the 
date of the incident with which the next chapter 
opens, Mrs. Rutherglen had never left that 
suite of rooms, had never dressed for going 
out, and had not answered one of the letters in 
which her recalcitrant daughter had reported 
progress. 

Salome had married Ferdinand Shadlock, who 
had astonished her by adding and avowing the 
name of Montanaro when signing the register. 
This was the name which her mother had once, 
as if accidentally, applied to him whom she only 
knew by the English name; and the question 
arose: was there some mystery of which her 
mother knew ? 

The newly-married pair reached Bombay in a 
P. & O. ship. They arrived within three days at 
Danchiir by a coasting line of rails. Proceeding 
inland to the post which Montanaro (as we must 
now call him) was to fill, they lived in a Dalk 
Bungalow, and in tents, until Ferdinand con- 
structed a bungalow for themselves. 

Salome, in each letter written to her mother, 
had expressed sorrow for the terms of the part- 
ing, but offered no apology or plea for pardon. 
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Expecting these, Mrs. Rutherglen had not an- 
swered the letters. Then came silence. 

Too late, the mother so far sacrificed her pride 
as to own to feelings of remorse over not having 
written. But the silence hardened her heart. 
She would not now plead for letters, and none 
came. 

The most foolish sacrifice of all, is that which 
is made too late. 
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CHAPTER IV» 

When Colonel Lawrence Steele, in charge of 
the Public Works Department at the bridging 
of the awful Dongergaum Rift near Dhurmapore 
for a new feeder line, wrote to Captain Savile 
about an appointment, that officer of the Bom- 
bay Staff Corps was just entering upon a period 
of two months' leave of absence prior to embar- 
kation for his return journey to India. 

Savile was the nephew of Colonel Steele's old 
friend, Sir Milton Savile. Two years before he 
had been sent home on sick furlough, for his was 
one of those magnificent constitutions which yet 
cannot thrive in the tropics. In the English 
climate his recovery was complete ; but medical 
and other influential friends had obtained a sec- 
ond year's stay at home for him by getting him 
sent to a dep6t to learn the new drill, as well as 
to the vast ironworks where the huge bridge had 
been founded and erected. He was to bring out 
the latest irtstructions of its designers regarding 
its erection. 

Colonel Steele wrote that the Governor of the 
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Province had been moved to apply for Savile's 
services ; and so the fortunate officer was passing 
his last few duty days at Gregcastle Barracks, 
Sandrock, Southumbershire. 

Savile had so earnestly devoted himself to the 
work which had obtained such privileges and 
openings for him, that he had not made a long 
local list of acquaintances. 

Of Bramwell Grange, the most exquisitely 
kept of all the residences surrounding The Green, 
he only knew that it was inhabited by the Hon- 
ble. Mrs. Rutherglen, a lady who, as his bdtman 
had once mentioned, " kept her room." 

Returning from his farewell walk along the 
breezy cliffs, he was passing the Grange on the 
right when a loud explosion took place. Savile 
saw the glass forced out of the windows, and the 
smoke and dust pouring through the frames. 

A line of domestics hurried out of a side door, 
some calling " police ! " and " fire ! " Others, 
with the housekeeper at their head, stood by the 
hall door, which had been forced open by some 
recoiling stage of the explosion. 

" Has anyone been hurt ? " said Vivian Savile, 
as he arrived at the door, and looked upon a 
wrecked hall and staircase. " Can I be of any 
assistance ? " 

"Oh, sir!" said the housekeeper, " the stairs 
are destroyed, and at the moment we are unable 
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to say whether or not all is well with our 
mistress." 

" Where is the supply pipe of the gas- 
meter?" 

"It enters under where you stand, sir," said 
Mrs. Fountain, " and then turns to the right." 

" The gas is escaping freely now," said Savile, 
as, taking a small spade which had been in use 
upon a bed of spent poppies, he dropped through 
a large rent in the floor of the hall, felt for the 
pipe, which was of lead, and by a few carefully- 
applied stokes of the spade, shut off the supply 
from the street main. 

"Now, in which room is your mistress?" said 
Vivian, when he had swung himself up again. 

"In the large room of the added wing, sir," 
said the housekeeper. " It can only be reached 
by this staircase, or I should have been with my 
dear lady long ago." 

" I shall go up and explain things," said 
Savile. " The name is Lady ? " 

" Not 'Lady ' anything, sir," said Mrs. Foun- 
tain ; " it is Mrs. Rutherglen." 

Springing from the broken floor to the 
strongest-looking portion of the ruined stairs, 
Savile easily swung himself up to the first land- 
ing. He easily found the door of the room 
indicated. 

A command to enter followed Vivian's knock, 
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and he found himself in a beautifully-furnished 
room, the only occupant of which was a 
haughty-looking elderly lady, who was seated in 
a large armchair. 

" Don't be frightened, madam," Savile began. 
" Can I be " 

"I am not at all frightened," said Mrs. Ruther- 
glen, in calm tones. " Something has of course 
happened, and my chief wonder is why Mrs. 
Fountain has not come ere this to tell me what 
it is. The bell will not act." 

" There has been a gas-explosion, Mrs. Ruther^ 
glen, and your " 

" Ah ! I am not astonished. I have been 
Weary of the smell of gas for two days. We 
have sent five times for the gasfitter, and at this 
moment the butler is away to again summon 
him. No doubt he will return — as usual ! " 

" I have cut off the " 

" I thank you. Yes ! that does not surprise 
me either ; you will excuse my saying you look 
capable. I could imagine you cutting off the 
gas, but not looking for the leak with a lighted 
candle. What a disagreeable smell ! When do 
you think Fountain will be able to get to 
me?" 

" A house-ladder will enable her to do so for 
the present." 

"Thank you again. And now, pray, tell me 
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to whom am I indebted for such kind and 
rational helpfulness ? " 

" I am Captain Savile, attached to the regi- 
ment here. I was passing to the barracks when 
the explosion occurred." 

** Ah ! I shall not forget the name. My uncle 
has a neighbour so called, and I have a young 
friend who is a connection of the Loamexshire 
Saviles. Once more, I thank you heartily. May 
I beg you to help my housekeeper to come to 
me ? I have oil lamps and candles here, and am 
independent of gas. Good-evening ! " 

Vivian swung himself down, and placed a 
ladder for Mrs. Fountain. 

The dining-room was terribly dismantled. The 
heavy oak table had been turned completely 
over upon a ruin of silver candelabra and glass. 
The rafters of the cellars showed through a chaos 
of wrecked furniture and torn Turkey carpet. 

As Glyn the butler arrived at the hall door, 
Savile saw the point of Mrs. Rutherglen's pro- 
phetic euphemism that he "would return as 
usual." He was accompanied by the recalcitrant 
gasfitten Some of the servants began to state 
the case, but Glyn silenced them with a gesture. 

" Margery, silence ! " he said. " I require to 
reflect. The explosion has come. So has the 
plumber, but too late. It was because other 
messengers failed that I went for him myself. I 
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should have done so earlier, but for fear of my 
constitutional tendency to refresh. I knew I 
should probably refresh. As a matter of fact, 
I did refresh. I certainly secured the gasfitter ; 
but too late ; and my mistress's house is a wreck. 
Mrs. Fountain, ma*am ! " pursued the penitent, 
"your reproaches would be just, but superfluous. 
I have been refreshing. But, that confessed, the 
question comes to be, What is to be done 
next ? " 

Captain Savile, who had been exploring the 
lower premises, and who found no further ele- 
ment of danger, gave the now sobered Glyn 
some practical hints as to securing the silver and 
closing the shutters for the night. 

" I shall call early in the morning, to enquire 
for your mistress and see if I can be of any use." 

Mrs. Fountain eagerly thanked Captain Savile, 
and said she was the bearer of her mistress's 
compliments and the hope that he could make it 
convenient to call early in the morning. 

Glyn murmured something to the effect that 
possibly the gentleman might like to refresh; 
but Savile passed out towards the barracks 
followed by the thanks of all, but especially by 
the admiration and gratitude of the butler. 

" He took my place in this great disruption," 
said Glyn, pausing for a word of power enough. 
" He is a gentleman who could go anywhere and 
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do anything. God bless him ! And I have had 
my lesson. I refresh no more ! " 

With a resounding blow upon a broad chest, 
Glyn turned at once to carry out Savile*s sugges- 
tions. 

And so, for that day, ended the incident 
which had marked, in a manner that might easily 
have been more serious or sad, one of Vivian's 
last evenings in Sandrock. 



CHAPTER V. 

That leave of absence pending embarkation, 
of which we have spoken, began upon Thursday, 
which was the day after the explosion at Bram- 
well Grange. 

Mrs. Fountain drew Savile into the drawing- 
room, before inviting him to his mistresses room. 

** I hope, sir," she said, with a gentle curtsey, 
" that as I am a very old servant of my dear lady, 
you will allow me to prepare you for what would 
otherwise seem strange to you. You may be 
aware that my mistress keeps her room. It is 
not on account of ill-health of any kind. My 
mistress, feeling intensely opposed to something 
which a — a relation had decided upon doing, and, 
I suppose, conceiving it impossible that she 
would do it in opposition to her will, made a vow 
upon the subject. I know my dear mistress so 
well that I have taken the liberty of wishing to 
assure you, that if she commences to confide the 
matter to you, she would feel it a comfort if you 
would give h^r your attention. It is very seldom 
she refers to the matter to anyone. And now, sir, 
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if you will take a chair I shall tell the mistress 
that you have arrived." 

Savile had but a moment to wait when. Mrs. 
Rutherglen's message came that she would be 
glad to see him, and, conducted by Fountain, he 
proceeded to the room. 

After enquiries, Mrs. Rutherglen said : 

" I gather that you are leaving this station. 
When do ypu expect to return ? " 

" Not at all, madam. I shall divide my re- 
maining time in England between visits to friends 
in the country and business in London." 

"And then, if I may enquire?" 

" Then I embark at Portsmouth for Bombay." 

" Ah ! " cried Mrs. Rutherglen, with an ex- 
pression of keen interest in her face ; " no doubt 
proceeding thence to one of the other presi- 
dencies?" 

** No, Mrs. Rutherglen, I am posted to Bom- 
bay." 

" What will be your station ? " 

**Well, I am to have a sort of roving com- 
mission. I had an extra year here so that I 
might be competent to teach the new drill when 
upon strictly military employ. But there was 
also a tacit understanding that I gave what atten- 
tion I could to the engineering of those " 

" Ah ! " again ejaculated Mrs. Rutherglen — 
" engineering ! " 
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" I beg your pardon ? " said Vivian, astonished 
at the eager interruption. 

" Oh, go on, go on, I beg of you ! Anything 
concerning engineering in India interests me 
vastly. I have a daughter who is — but never 
mind : go on, I beg of you." 

"Well, I may say that an exceptional course 
has been taken as regards me, and as several 
bridges on the new principle are being sent out 
in detail, for erection in various parts of the 
country, I have been requested to make myself 
familiar with them, and to act in a sort of roving 
way in assisting those who are really responsible, 
on my return to India." 

" How extraordinary ! " 

" Well, yes, — it is unusual." 

" I, perhaps, did not mean to use the word 
precisely as you have interpreted it. Let me 
reflect a little." 

* * * * * 

It is time to say something of the Honble. 
Mrs. Rutherglen. 

As she reclined in her armchair she was a 
striking and distinguished looking woman. Her 
features were extremely good. Her face was 
pale, but clear and healthy looking. The hands 
resting lightly on the arms of the chair were 
extremely beautiful, but looked as though the 
exercises of an active domestic lite would have 
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suited them better than the only occupations 
possible to the one confined to a single apartment. 

The mouth was at once mobile and firm ; and, 
by the very rarity of such a combination, af- 
forded an indication of the complexity of charac- 
ter of a somewhat remarkable woman. The 
eyebrows were black and heavily marked, with a 
tendency towards a frown, which struck one less 
and less as intimacy became closer. 

Face and figure were slightly thin. Pervading 
all was a calm dignity which did not quite pre- 
vent proofs of great tenderness of heart from 
evincing themselves in occasional soft expres- 
sions of the large and handsome grey eyes. 

Vivian glanced round the room. 

It was evident that it had at one time been ar- 
ranged as a bed-chambei but by the gradual 
addition of book-cases, maps, lounges, a large tea- 
table, armchairs, an escritoire, and some arrange- 
ments for visitors, and for the comfort of a per- 
petual occupant, it was now equally well adapted 
for the purposes of a sitting-room. 

***** 

"Captain Savile," said Mrs. Rutherglen at 
last, " you have — no doubt from motives of cour- 
tesy — refrained from implying in any way that 
you wonder why I receive you thus. Have 
you no curiosity ? " 

" I have had no doubt from the first, Mr^. Ruth- 
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erglen,*' Vivian replied, " that if, or when, you 
deemed it desirable that I should know anything, 
either as regards health or — or your own pur- 
poses in keeping your room, you would commu- 
nicate it to me. Until then I assure you I shall 
have no painful degree of curiosity to stifle. In- 
terest I shall certainly feel in whatever you make 
it your pleasure to tell me. In the meantime, 
my one desire *' 

" Is to be useful with discretion, and kind with 
a sound judgment. I know." 

Vivian could only look at this wonderful 
woman and await developments. 

** How much time can you spare me if I ask 
you to listen to my story ? *' 

" My time is, within practical limits, my own, 
and therefore yours," said Vivian. 

" Could you give me an hour ? " 

"With pleasure." And Vivian settled him- 
self cozily back in a low armchair, and prepared 
to listen. 

The narrative was given quite within the time, 
and with no self-sparing. 

It is that which has been given in preceding 
chapters ? 

* -x- * -x- * 

Was it some consciousness of the spinning of 
this thread, which made Ghosai Narrain start up 
in the night, spring from his charpay, and fever- 
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ishly dig in the ground beneath the kunkur floor, 
to see if his treasure was still safe ? It was then 
that Daghro looked through the chink in the 
wall. And events came from the east and from 
the west, converging ever ! 

« « « « « 



CHAPTER VL 

" You will now understand, Captain Savile," 
said Mrs. Rutherglen, as, with murmured words 
of interest and sympathy, her visitor, at the 
close of the narrative, arose to go, " how it was 
that I pricked up my ears at a word of your going 
to India, interested in bridge-building, and espe- 
cially on the roving commission you spoke of, 
which might bring you into contact with — with 
so many men engaged upon that sort of thing." 

" I do understand it, Mrs. Rutherglen,** said 
Savile, " for it has been passing through my own 
mind all the time you were telling me of your 
trouble, that I might be thrown into contact 
with this Montanaro, or Shadlock." 

** Ah ! " murmured Mrs. - Rutherglen, laying 
down her knitting, and clasping her beautiful 
hands together : ** it might be? You, too, really 
think it might be? And if it should so hap- 
pen } " 

" You do not doubt my willingness to com- 
municate with you, — to help in any way which 
circumstances may seem best ? " 

" But our short acquaintance, Captain Savile ! ** 
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" It has been long enough to give me a keen 
interest in the affair, Mrs. Rutherglen." 

" Then I consider it were absurd of me not 
to avail myself of your helpfulness, seeing how 
eccentric to the seeming of all others must be 
the position I have assumed as regards my vow/' 

" May I not " 

" No, my dear friend, you may not, I know 
everything you could possibly say. I have now 
learned my lesson. But the thing which to you 
is an eccentricity scarcely compatible with sanity, 
was entered upon at that time, believe me, as 
one enters upon a moral, a bounden duty. I 
had guarded, all those years, against the making 
of rash pledges, — all the more easily because I 
had vowed in a solemn hour that when I did 
swear to my own hurt, I would not alter. And 
the heathen sentiment, too, — the idea of a sacri- 
fice to Nemesis, — was not wholly absent from my 
mind: I thought the knowledge (when Salome 
received it) that I was keeping my room, and 
awaiting her return, would perhaps bring her to 
me. Vice has often been defined to be virtue 
gone astray. My confining myself to this room 
is a morbidity, I know ; but there is an element 
of what is right in it. It is of the nature of 
truth-telling and pledge-keeping. It punishes 
me for my pride and obstinacy. I should have 
studied my child more closely. I should have 
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told her my reasons for interdicting that mar- 
riage. And having failed so in all that was 
reasonable and womanly in my duties, I shall 
punish myself in an unreasonable way — the way 
most calculated to truly punish me, inasmuch as 
it humbles the pride which made me err, with its 
confession of obstinacy and fault, — of rash vows 
rashly made, and even more rashly kept ! You, 
of course, can only say — as good Fountain says 
— that the best way to treat a foolish oath is to 
break it. But I am not cured yet ! There are 
still risings of pride which show me that. I 
glory, at one aspect of my intelligence, in a firm- 
ness to my pledged word, which, in another 
phase, I abjure and scorn. 

" But when do you consider that your punish- 
ment, your sacrifice, may end, Mrs. Rutherglen? " 

"Ah! when my poor child comes to me and 
acts as my tirewoman " 

"Oh, that of course would release you from 
the vow ; you would have kept it ! ** 

** But I shall not be satisfied with such release, 
as I was about to say. What alone would con- 
tent me would be, — if I could find then that I 
had no sense of triumph in it all. When Salome 
shall come to help me and take me out, and I 
shall still feel that I have not expiated my neg- 
lect of her, my hardness, my obstinacy, by 
all this vain-glorious fulfilment of a foolish^ a 
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wicked pledge, — then, then shall I think that the 
sacrifice may end ! If it were permitted me to 
boast myself in my kept word, then should I 
have glory and not sacrifice ! My punishment 
shall be the vain remembrance of a miserable 
promise, kept with misery, and ended without 
triumph. Try to see me once more before you 
leave,** said Mrs. Rutherglen, pleadingly. "You 
seem to be a link with my child, whom neither 
you ever saw, nor I may ever see. I need hardly 
say that if the question of money ever arose, — 
as who can say it might not at any point, for 
sick transport, a homeward voyage, or what-not, 
— you can command it by a few lines to me." 

Captain Savile called the next evening; and 
in Mrs. Rutherglen's room was introduced to 
Miss Esm6 Forde. 

" The little friend whom I mentioned to you 
almost as soon as you and I met, and who is, I 
believe, a connection of your own, her mother 
having been born a Savile. You will hear more 
of her if you and I ever hear much of each 
other ; for between Esm6 and our good Fountain 
has lain most of the conduct of my correspond- 
ence since Salome left." 

A cheery comparison of notes by the young 
people led to the agreeable discovery that a 
coustnship, not absolutely remote, did actually 
exist between them; and as Vivian had com- 
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pleted all his packing, and was quite ready in 
every respect for his start next day, he passed all 
the evening at Bramwell Grange. 

The repairs on the damaged portions of the 
house had been completed with marvellous de^ 
spatch by a local firm, and Mrs. Rutherglen 
insisted upon the " cousins," as she called them, 
having a t^te-h-tHe dinner in the restored dining- 
room, where a special confidence was placed in 
Vivian by Miss Forde. 

" How strange it would be, cousin Vivian,** 
said she, with a playful emphasis upon the name, 
" if you really came across Salome ! I saw her 
husband a few days before their marriage (you 
see, I have Hibernian blood in my veins!), and 
I said at the time: *That man is insane.* I 
hope we shall soon have a letter from you ; and, 
in fact, I could hardly say how much stress I lay 
upon this strange meeting between Mrs. Ruther- 
glen and you." 

Mrs. Rutherglen's last words were, " Find my 
child for me ! " 

At last Vivian left : the threads were being 
drawn closer. Next morning he started for Lon- 
don. After shopping, he went to Ireland and 
Scotland for visits and shooting. And very 
early in the Trooping Season he took his passage 
to Bombay, sending excellent letters to cousin 
Esm6 or Mrs. Rutherglen, from all ports touched 
on the way out. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Ferdinand Shadlock, or Montanaro, was 
twenty-five years of age when he married Salome 
Rutherglen. 

It has been said that both by gifts and training 
he was an engineer. He had attracted the atten- 
tion of an eminent man in Government employ- 
ment when four years younger; and it had 
proved well worth the great man's while to take 
Shadlock with him when working a big Govern- 
ment undertaking in Africa. 

There were several other subordinates of the 
chief engineer, who, -working in daily contact 
with Ferdinand Shadlock, wondered at the confi- 
dence which Mr. Elsworthy put in a man whose 
selfish, violent, and eccentric egotism was so 
commonly a topic of conversation. 

But all this was attributed to jealousy ; and 
the only thing that shook Mr. Elsworthy, was the 
fussy but clear pronouncement of the clever civil 
surgeon of the place. 

" I tell you, my dear sir, the man is mad, and 
a trifle would make him murderous ! An extra 
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hot day, an insolent answer from a native 
labourer, a superstitious fear or thought, a 
second or third glass of wine, the most trifling 
accident involving pain, — anything^ 

So one day Mr. Elsworthy came to Shadlock, 
and holding out a letter, said, with genial-sound- 
ing selfishness — 

" Here is the very thing for you, Shadlock. 
An old schoolfellow pleads with me to send him 
just such help as yours on his road approaches 
to his new wharves on a big river in Drishkhan, 
India. He has been put upon his mettle about 
economy, by being told that, within specified 
and most liberal terms, he has carte blanche as 
regards men, materials and money. He pro- 
poses to use the services of some clever, eager, 
ambitious young fellow with a taste for roads 
and bridges, rather than those of a costly full- 
fledged man, who would probably have to be 
told everything in this special line, whilst a good 
half of the credit of building the wharves or 
making the road would be given to him as a big 
man. You would have all expenses paid, a 
year's leave first on full pay in England, and 
then a good chance of getting a permanency in 
the Department of Public Works in India." 

Without loss of time Shadlock had accepted 
the terms, had rapidly made a museum of curiosi- 
ties, and an arrangement about his collection of 
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animals, some of which he desired to have sent 
to India, upon his arrival there. Then he started 
for England. 

Woolpool, the town wherein his mother had 
settled down as a teacher of Italian, was, like 
Sandrock, only a few miles from a great iron- 
manufacturing city ; and Ferdinand Shadlock 
passed his period of leave in acquiring very valu- 
able information in the vast establishments be- 
side the river. 

It was at this time that his mother planned 
the details of her terrible revenge upon Mrs. 
Rutherglen; and the fruition of her scheme — 
when she saw the daughter of her hated rival 
start for a foreign land, as the wife of her own 
insane son — compensated her for the fact that 
she, too, had been left childless. 

Her son's departure, it should be said, had in 
reality all the elements of a bereavement for her. 
She knew of his terrible hereditary ailment ; but 
his genius was at the same time a great pride to 
her. Whatever he put his hand to prospered. 
Music, acting, poetry, literature, his own profes- 
sion, the study of mythology, or of natural his- 
tory, even the training of wild birds and animals, 
— everything to which Ferdinand Montanaro 
gave thought, went on to success. 

It was his evident attraction to Miss Ruther- 
glen at their first casual meeting, which caused 
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it to occur to the mind of the fiercely revengeful 
woman, that she could strike at her enemy 
through their children. With concentrated will 
and consummate tact she drew these two to- 
gether, — as industriously labouring to convince 
her own son that Salome was struggling to con- 
ceal a strong passion for him, as she worked to 
fill the girl with conviction that this gifted man 
had laid the one love of his life at her feet. 
Nothing in the real feelings of the young people 
justified either statement. 

Then came the opportunities of theatrical 
rehearsals, suggested in flattering terms by Mrs. 
Shadlock, and, at last, the end we know of. 

Salome had told both Signora Montanaro and 
Ferdinand that she had parted in anger from her 
mother. This, of course, was exactly what the 
vindictive Corsican had laboured for; and she 
could scarcely refrain from giving an exhibition 
of her delight, whilst soothing the weeping 
Salome. 

" But, Mrs Shadlock,** said the girl, " I want 
to tell you " 

" No ! no ! Carissima ! you shall tell me noth- 
ing now ! All shall be well when Madame your 
mother shall know that it is useless to be enraged. 
See how Ferdinand is impatient for his wife ! '* 

"But Ferdinand also must hear me, — it is 
better that I should tell you about my money." 
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" No ! no ! I shall not listen now, Cara mia ! 
Not a word ! You are your own mistress, and 
you are coming to see me grow famous ** 

" Ah, Ferdinand, I beseech you listen ! There 
will be disappointment if not. My mother has 
power, — and remember she is proud and angry, 
— she has ** 

" No more, Salome ! '* said Ferdinand in stern 
tones, — and his mother, who saw in all the girl's 
struggles to speak only proof of her grief at her 
mother's anger, hurriedly fled to her own room, 
to indulge in gestures and glances of triumph, 
hatred, and delight. 

***** 

But when Ferdinand and Salome, after their 
brief honeymoon, had started upon the passage 
to Bombay, and a few days of the voyage being 
over, the subject of income turned up ; and Mon- 
tanaro lightly asked what amount she commanded 
each year. 

" My mother warned me not to marry without 
her leave, Ferdinand.'* 

" Ah, yes ! That goes unsaid ! But you are 
of age. Your father left you ;^6oo yearly : is it 
not so? That will suffice even should your 
mother never relent for us. But we are clever : 
we can act ! We shall win your mother again : 
she will make us rich one day ! *' 

" Ah, Ferdinand ! all depends upon that, and 
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not only what my mother may wish to give us 
in addition. You have not let me make you 
u nderstand * * 

"Another time, Cara mia^' said Montanaro, 
as one of the ship's officers approached with a 
rough programme of a performance which it was 
proposed to give for passengers and crew, at 
which the assistance of both was desired. 

But in some way it came to pass that the sub- 
ject of Salome's money did not crop up in their 
conversation during the remainder of the voyage. 

Montanaro had been handed a liberal sum for 
his expanses, and his tastes were not as extrava- 
gant as his dreams. Salome, he noticed, always 
had money when they went ashore ; and with the 
honeymoon still really unfinished, he did not 
think of actually demanding proof of her posses- 
sion of such an income as his designing mother 
had assured him his wife would possess. The 
subject could wait. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

No delay was made at Bombay, as the en- 
gineer whom Ferdinand was to relieve was most 
anxious to get away. 

And at Dhanchur itself they were met by the 
engineer with whom Montanaro was to work. 
He was upon short leave. They were to pro- 
ceed at once, by road and river, to the scene of 
Montanaro*s work, as the season was favourable 
for the road construction, which, as well as wharf 
building, was to be under Montanaro*s superin- 
tendence. 

Everything conspired thus to postpone the 
delicate question of Salome's fortune. 

The second engineer and his wife hospitably 
received and desired to entertain them upon 
their arrival ; declaring, had it been possible, 
they would only have left when Mr. Montanaro 
had had time to erect a bungalow at the most 
convenient locality with reference to the work. 

Upon this a commencement was at once 
made ; but to Salome's surprise, Ferdinand cour- 
teously declined the proffered hospitality, taking 
rooms in the Dak Bungalow instead. 
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A vast tract of territory, hitherto without a 
railway, because the great Dongergaum Rift 
could not be bridged, stood related, for purposes 
of transport and administration, to a great bend 
in the vast river Chanjhelravind, in a highly un- 
satisfactory way. 

The great stream was under the changeful 
influence of half-a-dozen conditions occurring in 
distant portions of its course ; not only becom- 
ing locally a tumbling muddy torrent by the 
melting of snows thousands of miles away, or 
running too low for navigation whilst a given 
locality on either side of it was flooded by the 
monsoon rains, — but also changing and shifting 
its course and its channel within a few hours 
sometimes, by the silting up of new sand-banks, 
or the washing away of well-marked islands, 
mounds, and promontories. 

Sometimes the flotilla boats stuck upon mud- 
islands as the river was falling, and had to remain 
there for days, or, as happened more than once, 
for a week, so that grass sprang up around them. 

At last it was decided to at once cut off a long 
stretch of the river and avoid such impediments 
to fast traffic, by forming a road as a chord to 
the semi-circle formed by the river, with landing 
stages at the ends, so that passengers and im- 
portant packages could be hurried on their way 
to where the river entered upon a long straight 
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stretch in which the navigable channel was usu- 
ally constant. 

For generations there had been a rough jun- 
gle-path between the two points ; but the local- 
ity had an evil reputation on account of its 
marsh fevers, its loneliness, and, for natives at all 
events, as being the jungle home of certain out- 
cast rebel spirits of the Great Hunamagoon or 
Hanuman god. 

In the brief conversation which the Chief En- 
gineer had had with Montanaro when they met 
at Drishkhan, this superstition had been alluded 
to; and it was mentioned that some difficulty 
had arisen once or twice before in this connec- 
tion about finding coolies and others willing to 
labour in the dreaded locality. To all this Mon 
tanaro listened with keen attention. Folk-lore, 
superstitions, legends and mythology all exer- 
cised a peculiar fascination over the ill-ordered 
mind of this man, who yet displayed, in the 
discharge of his work, a patience, an energy, a 
skill, and a judgment which ever and always ob- 
tained for him the highest admiration. In one 
word, previous to his sojourn in Africa, no one 
but his mother had perceived an3rthing about 
Ferdinand Montanaro indicating that, either by 
heredity or acquirement, any taint or touch of 
insanity had reached him. 

And now, hearing from Mr. Donaldson of 
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possible difficulties of this kind, Montanaro only 
felt additionally stimulated to compel or at least 
deserve success. 

Riding rapidly across between the two points 
upon the river which the road was to unite, he 
found at about the half distance a large stretch 
of rising ground, with a well-wooded hill domi- 
nating it ; and here he decided to erect his bun- 
galow, as the road, whilst under construction for 
the sixty-five miles, was to be constantly under 
his charge. 

From the considerable number of artizans and 
labourers placed under his orders, Montanaro 
selected a body sufficiently large to clear away 
jungle and erect the bungalow in an amazingly 
short space of time ; and, so far as he could, he 
chose such men as would be least likely to be op- 
pressed by the superstitious fears associated with 
the place. 

Then, working upon every sentiment of rivalry, 
vanity, cupidity, and imitativeness which he 
could detect in numbers or individuals, he prac- 
tically changed the natures of his men. While 
one group sawed or chopped down trees and 
cleared and leveled the ground, another gang 
was at work upon the manufacture of sun-dried 
bricks, and a third was inserting ready-made 
doors and window frames. But whatever en- 
gaged upon, enthusiasm amongst his followers 
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marked everything done under Montanaro's eye ; 
and a well-built and even handsome residence 
was ready within five days. 

Passing shikaries who had seen a jungle a week 
before, could not but believe that magic had been 
used in the erection of the bungalow. Once 
when Montanaro had gone down to a jheel some 
three miles below the bungalow to shoot snipe, 
and found a dacoit sneaking round through the 
jungle grass below the hill with a horse which he 
recognised as belonging to the engineer at the 
Drishkhan end of the line of road, he merely gave 
the robber a sound thrashing, and let him go, to 
save the trouble of a prosecution. But the inci- 
dent took another colour when passed on by the 
dacoit to his brethren. ** Mahadeo ! Mahadeo ! 
preserve us from the sahib who has the strength 
of a shaitan, and the help of ten shaitans ! His 
eyes gleam fire ; his nostrils breathe smoke ; at 
the sound of his voice the ears ring, the head 
whirls ! With the swinging of his arm goes the 
rushing of the wings of vultures ! No wonder 
his slave-djins built him a palace in one night in 
the heart of the jungle ! Mahadeo ! may we be 
preserved from the anger of the dark sahib ! ** 

To this home, then, had Montanaro brought 
his bride ; and from it he started at irregular in- 
tervals, towards one extremity of the road or the 
other. 
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It was said by the coolies that the clang of his 
horse's hoofs rang day and night along the sixty- 
eight miles of the Drishkhan-Tarapore road. 
Idleness and dishonesty became sheer impossibil- 
ities. " Dustoor," the perquisite system at pur- 
chases, universal in India, died out. The fact 
that at ten o'clock of a morning Montanaro Sa- 
hib had measured a portion of the work at one 
part of the road, and started for a locality thirty 
or forty miles away upon a camel or a horse, was 
no source of hope to proposing idlers, for not im- 
probably he would be found to have merely 
made a detour by jungle tracks, and to have ar- 
rived amongst them again by noon, with foot-rule 
and measuring tape, neither of which was practi- 
cally more correct than the stern, dark eyes which 
ever appreciated good work, and unerringly spied 
out what was scant or bad. 

" Montanaro Sahib is ever in nine places at 
once," the detected idlers woiild say with a sigh 
of despair. 

" So much the better for the nine men whom 
he finds with sweat on their brows ! *' was often 
the response. 

And the work went on apace, and none knew 
that the feverish energy of the young engineer 
was the means by which he sought to banish 
from his mind the hideous fear which was steal- 
ing as a black cloud over him. 
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For in lone jungles, and on long night rides, 
there was an intellectual side of the man*s nature 
which could analyse a separate imaginative por- 
tion of it, as regards which Ferdinand Montanaro 
N came to know what his mother had discovered on 

his return from Africa. The fatal spring from 
the roof of the Town Hall at Martchester had 
been described to Ferdinand as an accident ; and 
of his father's insanity he had never heard. 

But the day came when he even worded his 
own secret to himself, — in Italian, but aloud. 

" I am mad," said he. " How long will it be 
before Salome knows ? " 

And the clang of his horse's hoofs was more 
ubiquitous than ever. 



CHAPTER DC 

" He raves ; his words are loose. 
As heaps of sand, and scattered wide from sense ; 
So high he's mounted on his airy throne. 
That now the wind has got into his head. 
And turns his brain to frenzy ^ 

DRYDEN. 

The fact of Salome Montanaro's never having 
been allowed to fully explain her monetary posi- 
tion to her husband often weighed depressingly 
upon her mind : and she now began to have that 
superfluity of time to herself in which our rudest 
awakenings often take place. 

With unquestionable musical and histrionic 
talent herself, she had ever seen Ferdinand 
Montanaro in the light of one whose genius 
called out all that was highest and best in her 
own ; and, as has been seen, an affection suffi- 
ciently strong to induce her to defy her mother 
and to marry him had arisen, when he professed, 
in somewhat overdone language and manner, a 
deep love for her. How much of his desire for 
the union depended upon his mother's represen- 
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tations of Salome's sentiments it were difficult to 
estimate ; but shrewd observers every day and 
everywhere note, with smiles or with sighs, the 
slightness of the initial bonds or sympathies 
which, stimulated by opposition, by custom, or 
by the policy of drift, increase in power until 
the indissoluble tie has become inevitable. 

It is, of course, not only as regards pronounced 
mental aberration that heredity tells. In much 
less serious personal traits, such as the groundless 
self-will and domineering obstinacy which had 
twice in Mrs. Rutherglen*s life led her' into risk 
of wrecked happiness, children follow parents. 
And most markedly indeed had Salome grown 
up in resemblance to her mother as regards those 
characteristics. 

During the first days of their married life, 
Salome had ascertained what course English 
correspondence should take so that letters might 
await the travellers on arrival ; and had commu- 
nicated them to her mother. 

Short as the stay at Bombay was, it had suf- 
ficed for the despatch of a messenger to the post 
office with a demand for letters, but none had 
come for the bride, although several had been 
received for Montanaro ; and had arrived before 
them via Brindisi. 

Then Salome resolved that she would not 
write again until she heard from her mother; 
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and the time began to hang heavily upon her 
hands. 

At first there was the charm of novelty in her 
new life, her new home, and her new companion- 
ship. But when the domestic arrangements had 
got past the furnishing stage, and things came 
well within the powers of the servants, Salome 
began to feel her loneliness. 

The assistant engineer had gone with his wife 
on a year's furlough to England, from a few 
days after the arrival of the Montanaros; and 
Ferdinand's having declined their invitation to 
stay with them on arrival had seemed to absolve 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambert from any further necessity 
to find them in companionship. Salome, when 
Ferdinand was away from home, was entirely 
alone except for the presence of the servants. 
Her enthusiasm for jungle flowers and scenery 
soon languished. Her music was less studied 
when there was no one to join in or hear it. 

Besides, made ambitious by the consciousness 
of possessing talent, and tired of the slightly 
monotonous life at Sandrock, she had looked 
forward to mixing in pleasant Indian society, 
whether as the wife of a clever man, or in her 
own right as a beautiful and accomplished 
woman. Disappointed in this, a listless discon- 
tent began to impress itself upon her. It at 
first only made itself felt during her husband's 
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absences from home; but gradually it invaded 
the hours of his presence. Even those hours, 
she found, were occupied with his clerical work ; 
and it seemed to her that he grudged the time 
devoted to meals, or to her, as if it were stolen 
from what were evidently becoming daily more 
and more the absorbing interests of his thoughts 
and life. 

But the rudest awakening came from a direc- 
tion whence she had not expected it. 

The close of a sultry afternoon, during which 
Ferdinand had not presented himself at home, 
although he had left on the previous day, found 
Salome intensely restless; and, taking a book 
with her, she strolled out along the new road in 
the direction from which she expected her hus- 
band to come. 

Attracted by the movements of a few beautiful 
birds, and gathering flowers as she went, she un- 
consciously strayed a considerable distance from 
the road into the jungle. 

When she thought of returning, she found her- 
self uncertain as to the direction of the bungalow 
or the road. For some time she hurriedly aimed 
for a point which appeared to be that from which 
she had come ; but suddenly remembering that a 
small pocket compass hung at her watch chain, 
she consulted it. She had often passed idle mo- 
ments in noticing the various bearings of the 
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bungalow, and now found with concern that she 
had been wandering nearly in the opposite di- 
rection to that which she had intended to follow. 

Naturally fearless, Salome gave but a passing 
thought to the possibility of danger from wild 
animals, occasional calls from which she had 
often heard from the bungalow. She turned 
towards the road, and was just forcing her way 
through some undergrowth to an opening which 
she knew must lead to it, when a noise of move- 
ment behind made her pause. Listening atten- 
tively, she heard sounds of a voice, and soon 
perceived her husband hurrying from a direction 
which was neither that from which she had ex- 
pected him to come, nor that in which lay their 
bungalow. 

"To whom is he speaking?" she said. "Can 
he have been home, and, not finding me, come 
with a servant to seek me ? " 

She took a few quick steps towards the point 
at which she had seen him, and was just raising 
her voice to call out his name, when she caught 
a second glimpse of him through another opening. 

He was alone. He was gesticulating violently. 

Stopping at once, she listened intently, and 
heard him reciting or improvising in Italian. 

But at all events, it was he ; and she moved 
towards him. 

If she made any noise in approaching, he did 
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not appear to notice it. She came within five of 
six paces of him, but just as she was about to 
speak, he turned away towards the jungle, walk- 
ing very quickly. 

Salome, with a beating heart, followed him. 
He was still speaking with a wild eloquence, in 
florid Italian ; and the subject of his thoughts 
was power, desired for himself, which he appeared 
to be petitioning some supernatural being or 
godhead to accord to him. 

" Ye know," he declaimed, " that I am as one of 
ye, but only trammelled by the flesh. For me 
the stars murmur together, and the spheres sing 
of the greatness that will be. 

" Why do ye voice my poor thoughts for me in 
the whispers of the night watches, — my own 
thoughts thrown back to me, when my soul longs 
for messages from those who are beyond us — be- 
yond the limitless ether ? 

" But ye mock me in vain ! 

" Though battlements of distances arise before 
me, I shall scale them. 

"And ye know it! 

"Though muttering voices weary me with 
passed dreams of my own, I shall silence them, 
and their clamour is in vain. Hark ! They are 
before, and beside, and behind ; but they shall 
not confuse me. I shall wrest the word that 
gives power from ye, — I shall ! I shall ! 
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" And ye know it ! 

" In a day to be, I shall spurn this earth with 
my foot ; and even the flesh which now anchors 
me to it shall arise and soar. Where my hand 
points the body shall float and follow. For lo ! 
I am as one of ye, and ye are jealous, and fain 
would press me down ; but I shall soar beside ye. 

" And ye know it ! " 

Here again he stood. 

He passed his hand heavily over his brow and 
face, and looked dazedly around. 

Salome, fascinated by the tones and subject of 
his wild speech, had hurried closer to him than 
she had intended ; and when he looked over his 
shoulder full in her face, she had no doubt that 
he would recognise and accost her. 

A vague thought even occurred to her that he 
was preparing an Italian translation of some 
weird native legend or poem, and that to imbue 
himself with the spirit and character of the part 
as yet undone, he was reciting the finished pas- 
sages in this theatrical manner. 

But to her horror, he took no notice of her 
whatever. 

His gaze returned to the direction in which he 
had been hastening, and, stretching out his hand, 
he resumed his way and his harangue, both slowly 
at first. 

" But yonder is the messenger ye have chosen. 
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It is of your purpose that he is now clothed in a 
body more hideous than mine own : that his 
voice is as the scream of tortured demons. 
When I have striven enough he will stand out in 
the whiteness of the snow, and sing forth to me 
the word of power in the voice that is sweeter 
than the voice of Israfel. And to that compul- 
sion shall I move ceaselessly. They who wrestle 
for the greatness that is to be, must wear out the 
flesh, and work the mind, and weave for ye a 
garment of brave and fair thoughts whereby to 
see ye. And I shall do all these ! 

" And ye know it ! 

" Sometimes doubts come, and with the tongue 
of this flesh I say, * Dreams ! visions ! ' 

" But here, near to where your messenger 
awaits me, I know even as do ye ; and I am as 
one of ye ! For with but a note from this pipe 
I can call forth his rough evangel, his note that 
will one day mellow and soften into the message 
that ye will one day send, — that theme whose 
closing diapason will be the word of power — of 
power ! " 

As he spoke, he for the third time stood still. 

Then, slowly drawing a double pipe from his 
breast pocket, he blew a long sweet wail of two 
harmonising^notes upon it. 

From a distance of probably three miles 
through the thick jungle came, a minute after- 
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wards, a dreary howl or scream, deep, hollow, 
terrible. 

"The word of power!*' cried Montanaro, 
springing forward. " Woe is me, that I may not 
understand it yet ! " 

For an instant Salome stood and saw the 
jungle close behind his rushing figure. 

Then she knew! She was the wife of a 
maniac ! 

With the echo of that frightful yell still in her 
ears, and with a quick thought of her mother's 
refusal to sanction her marriage, the unhappy 
woman sank unconscious to the ground. 



CHAPTER X* 

Salome never knew how long she had lain 
where she had fallen before consciousness re- 
turned. 

As she sat up, the pattering of many depart- 
ing feet startled her, and she knew that the 
evening must be far advanced, since the jackals 
were so daring. 

Staggering with difficulty to her feet, she 
realised the discomfort, nay, the seriousness of 
her situation. 

From the position of the moon she could with 
certainty take the right direction for the road, 
and thence find her way easily to the bungalow. 

A considerable portion of jungle had to be 
traversed first, however; and there is especial 
weirdness and loneliness in such forests to a 
stranger. 

But hardly a measurable portion of time found 
these circumstances, these reflections, prominent 
in her mind. 

Surging across remembrance, and clamouring 
to be realised, returned the last reflection which 
had come to her as her husband dashed away 
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into the jungle ; and the horror made it neces- 
sary that she should cling to a tree for support. 

What was it best that she should do ? 

At first a wild idea of never returning to the 
bungalow occurred to her mind. But that was 
quickly abandoned, less because of her total 
unpreparedness for such a journey as that to 
Kishgaum or Titarpore, than from a strong sense 
of duty to her afflicted husband. No. She 
would hasten back to the bungalow. 

Loosing her hold on the tree, she started 
eagerly forward, with her first step starting a 
large harmless snake swaying smoothly off into 
the jungle, but heeding it not. Stumbling, 
climbing, pushing branches aside, or availing 
herself of openings when possible, she at last got 
on to the road after some half-an-hour's hard 
work. 

Barely pausing to tie a shoe-string, she sped 
rapidly along the road, and in another half-hour 
saw the lights of the go-downs, and then those of 
the bungalow. 

Half-way between the gate and the verandah 
she paused to regain her breath, and to compose 
herself. 

Suppose Ferdinand had reached home first? 
How would he meet her? What manner had she 
best adopt ? 

But a common country dog, which Montanaro 
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had allowed to attach itself to him, now came, 
whimpering and wagging its tail, to meet her. 
Had Ferdinand been at home it would not have 
left him for an instant. 

Immensely relieved, Salome hurried into the 
house and to her room, rapidly changed her 
stained and torn dress, replaced her soiled and 
broken shoes, and refreshed her face and hands. 

Soon she entered the drawing-room, and noted 
with annoyance how pale and anxious she 
looked. 

But ere she could do more than take up the 
piece of useful work upon which she was en- 
gaged, the dog pricked up its ears, and started 
off with a joyous whine to meet its master. 

Sinking into her chair with her back to the 
light, Salome awaited events. 

Presently Ferdinand's voice, mingled with de- 
lighted yaps from Wallah, came to the door. 
Then followed the pony's tread upon the gravel, 
and the sound of the saddle cringing as the rider 
dismounted. Step by step, whilst he gave in- 
structions to his syce about the pony, Montanaro 
ascended the verandah, and soon stood, calmly 
smiling, in the doorway of the drawing-room. 

"Good-evening, Carissimay' said he as he 
hung his helmet in the hall, and pulled off a rid- 
ing gauntlet. " I was delayed at the bunder 
at Titarpore, as a boat-load of tools arrived just 
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as I was about to start for home, and I had to 
see it unloaded. 

" Titarpore ? ** said Salome, peering into his 
face. He was going towards Titarpore when she 
first saw him that evening. 

"Yes," he replied calmly. " I have not drawn 
rein since I changed the saddle from Gunesha to 
Motee, thirteen miles behind." 

He was palpably unconscious of having been on 
foot at all. 

"You are looking very wan and worn, Cara 
miuy' said he with unwonted gentleness. 

" Yes ; I went for a walk and rather overdid it. 
I must have gone some three miles along the 
Kishgaum road, and then turned in from the 
path to the right." 

Saying this, Salome narrowly watched her hus- 
band's face ; but it gave no sign. 

"Turning to come home, I received rather a 
shock by hearing a wild unearthly yell about a 
quarter of a mile from me," pursued Salome. 

Ferdinand listened with a show of sympathetic 
concern, but not as though feeling any per- 
sonal interest in the cause of his wife's terror. 

" Also, I thought I heard a man's voice " 

" I am sorry you went so far without me, Co- 
rtssimay' said he. And then, with a slight ca- 
ress, he smiled affectionately upon her, and 
moved over to a table where his letters were 
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always placed after the office had been closed 
by his clerk. 

Still Salome watched him closely. It forced 
itself upon her mind that he had no recollection 
whatever of the dreadful scene she had witnessed. 

Nothing more calm than his manner as he 
opened letter after letter could have been imag- 
ined. 

Over one epistle he lingered during a double 
portion of time ; and read it with frowing brows. 

" This is rather a blow, Salome," he said, with 
grave tones in his voice. 

" What is the matter ? " asked she. 

" This is a letter from the Secretary to the 
Governor in Council. It was first, of course, ad- 
dressed to the seniors, but at last it has reached 
me. 

» 

" Read it to me if you may, and if you think it 
affects us, dear," Salome said. 
" This is the gist of it : 

'* * Sir, — I am directed by His Excellency the 
Governor in Council to inform you that work 
upon the Tarapore-Drishkhan road is forthwith to 
be discontinued, and that the plant, appliances, 
and portable materials and tools are to be re- 
turned into store at Tarapore with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

" * You will have it in mind that the chord-road 
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across the bend of the river, with wharves at the 
Drishkhan and Tarapore extremities, was sug- 
gested when it was held to be impossible to con- 
struct a bridge across the great Dongergaum Rift 
lower down, and as the only alternative to the 
maintenance of the expensive and unsatisfactory- 
system of flotilla boats for navigation of a treach- 
erous and tediously tortuous river channel. 

"' His Excellency the Governor in Council, by, 
and with the advice of experts at home and upon 
the spot, has now decided that a permanent 
structure, upon a principle by no means new, but 
not hitherto adopted upon so grand a scale, can, 
without undue risk or cost, be erected at a point 
where a rocky bottom will enable a pier to be 
built so as to break the span. It is much nearer 
to the grand trunk lines of rail than the point at 
Tarapore, at which it was proposed to terminate 
the chord-road in a landing stage. 

" * As far as possible, incumbents of posts in 
connection with the now-abandoned scheme will 
be found in employment upon the more exten- 
sive and important works thus announced. But 
officials unwilling to re-engage, as well as those 
unqualified, and others for whom no posts can 
be found, will be compensated by being given 
full pay for proportional periods, and passages 
home when desired. 

" * Be so good as to prepare and forward a 
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table and report shewing the personnel, posts, 
salaries, and qualifications of engineers, skilled 
artizans, and the clerical staff, together with 
statements by each of those with whom covenants 
or agreements were made, as to their wishes under 
the circumstances of the alteration alluded to. 
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" That is signed by the Secretary to Govern- 
ment,*' said Montanaro, concluding; "and of 
course is only sent to me as a courtesy. I am 
not covenanted in any way, and the authorities 
have only to say they wish me good-morning." 

It were impossible to describe the difficulty 
which Salome experienced in concealing her 
emotion, as this almost certain prospect of an 
early change in their manner of living opened 
abruptly before her. 

At first came a rush of relieved feeling, in view 
of her being no longer compelled to live in a 
most lonely home with a husband of whose 
mental disability she had now become aware. 
Even a quickly-drawn picture of life in society, 
where she might take a leading and bright place, 
limned itself before her. 

But almost instantaneously, the opposite as- 
pect of affairs struck her. In a more social or 
public post, Ferdinand's state would sooner be- 
come evident ; and knowledge of it would become 
more rapidly wide-spread. 
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Besides, the question of income sprang at once 
into prominence at even a hint of life near a line 
of rails, and at a point upon the vast river where 
an expensive cantonment already stood, which 
would become increasingly hard to live in eco- 
nomically, when work on the huge bridge com- 
menced. 

Salome's heart sank when she hastily reflected 
not only upon the mi3fortune of her never hav- 
ing had an opportunity of going into her pecun- 
iary position with her husband hitherto, but 
upon the same question in connection with that 
awful discovery which she had made in the jun- 
gle only a couple of hours before. 

Montanaro looked out of the window, and 
slowly turned the official envelope over and over 
in his hands. 

"What, then, do you propose to do, Fer- 
dinand ? " Salome asked, as calmly as possible. 
"Shall you not apply for a post on the big 
bridge works ? " 

" It were useless," her husband replied. " This 
letter only tells of an official decision. I happen 
to know that the actual question was settled 
nearly two years ago, and that the various por- 
tions of the bridge have not only been con- 
structed, but even experimentally erected. Those 
first to be placed are actually upon their way out." 

" Well ? what then ? '* said Salome. 
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"Why, cannot you see, Cara miuy that if I 
could ascertain all this, — so, and far more easily, 
could those persons who have influential friends 
here and at home ? Every post connected with 
the construction of this bridge is filled up, and 
all vacancies are promised should the work 
occupy ten years instead of twenty months/' 

" Where will you be classed, then, upon the 
personnel list called for in the letter?'* 

" Nowhere, Salome. I took employment from 
Mr. Wilkinson, not from the Government. I 
know he is sure of the second-best paid post on 
the bridge, and he can afford to present me with 
a year's pay as compensation for disappointment. 
That I have no doubt he will do. But there- 
after we must live on our means until I get 
other employment." 

** Ferdinand," said Salome, hastily : " urge Mn 
Wilkinson to ask for a post for you upon the 
new work." 

" Impossible, Salome. He was made to un- 
derstand that he must do nothing of the kind. 
But we need not worry about it. We have not 
drawn any of your income yet, and we have my 
year's salary, and of course your mother will 

" Ferdinand ! I beseech you listen to me ! 
cried Salome, impulsively. " I wish, oh ! I do 
wish that I had insisted upon having a hearing 
from you and your mother about my money 
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long ago ! It is too bad to have to agitate you 
at a time like this/* 

Here Salome laid one hand on his shoulder, 
with some vague idea of controlling something 
within him which she dreaded to see break forth 
in fury ; and pointed to the letter with the other. 

" I — I don't understand you, Cara mia,'* said 
Montanaro, quietly. 

" Ferdinand, you are calculating upon my 
mother leaving me a considerable sum of money. 
This she will not do. I disobeyed her in a 
matter, and in a manner, which she will not over- 
look. I told you and your mother so.*' 

"Yes, Salome; and we replied that we did not 
take your gloomy view of the point ; but that 
your own private fortune would in any case 
amply suffice, — even if your view of your mother's 
hardness were correct.** 

" Alas, Ferdinand ! ** cried Salome, wringing 
her hands, ** it was always at this point that you 
and your mother interrupted me. In one word, 
my mother had power to intercept the coming 
of my fortune to me in the event of my marry- 
ing against her will, or otherwise seriously and 
obstinately running counter to her advice and 
opinion.** 

A certain strained look, as of one trying to 
preserve calmness, and to remember some half- 
forgotten idea, came to Montanaro*s face. 
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"But — but, Salome, she did not use that 
power during your minority?*' 

"Ferdinand, — she did! A few days before 
my birthday she gave me warning of her inten- 
tion to take the necessary legal steps. On my 
birthday she categorically informed me that she 
had assumed the powers placed in her hands by 
my father. Having done so during my minority, 
it now depends upon my mother whether a single 
shilling " 

" Of your ;f 600 a year ? " 

" — Comes to me. Yes, Ferdinand, that is so. 
That is what I over and over again sought to 
state to you and your mother, before — before it 
was too late, and even since our marriage." 

Ferdinand gazed at Salome. Then a vacuous 
look came into his eyes. With the same gesture 
as that she had seen in the jungle, he sy^ept his 
hand several times harshly and irritably across 
his forehead. 

" And now, dear," said Salome, with a marked 
tenderness in her tone, " come to your supper. 
You must be faint for want of food and rest. 
I am so grieved that you should have the double 
agitation of receiving the bad news about my 
affairs, and this communication from " 

But Montanaro had turned slowly toward the 
door, in no way heeding either the official letter 
which Salome was handing him, or herself. 
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"This communication," he childishly repeated. 

Then, from a distance through the jungle, 
came the same long, hideous scream which Sa- 
lome had more closely heard that evening in the 
jungle. 

" The voice ! The message that will make me 
as one of them ! Woe is me that I cannot un- 
derstand it ! ** shouted Montanaro. 
• And in an instant, with staring eyes and un- 
covered head, he had dashed down the verandah 
steps and plunged into the darkness. 

" Ferdinand ! Ferdinand ! come back ! come 
back " cried Salome, hurrying after him. 

But the gate had been secured for the night. 
It remained unopened ; and by the crashing of 
branches to the right, the unhappy wife knew 
that Montanaro had sprung over the compound 
wall into the jungle in the direction in which she 
had found him wandering earlier in the evening. 

With a groan, Salome turned back to the 
bungalow, and flung herself despairingly upon 
her couch. 



CHAPTER XL 

Half-AN-HOUR later, Salome's favourite atten- 
dant, the beautiful ayah Secta, came to her bed- 
side. 

" The madam-sahib*s dress was torn, and her 
shoes were scratched and wet. She is brave, but 
she is weary. She will go to bed now. Secta 
will do all for the madam-sahib." 

Salome arose, wearily, glad to be able to at- 
tribute her attitude, her worn appearance, to 
fatigue ; and allowed the gentle Secta to prepare 
her for bed. 

"Belatee ladies are very brave," murmured 
Secta. " Verily, our women would rather throw 
hot water in the face of a mangy old tiger than 
go into these jungles alone, or toward night." 

"Why, Secta?" said Salome, smiling encour- 
agingly upon the ayah, but not deeming it neces- 
sary to allude to the shock to which she had her- 
self succumbed that very evening. 

" Ah, sahib, we have always thought with only 
half a mind that there were djins and shaitans in 
the jungles. But we who serve you and Monta- 
naro sahib have believed that the tales of the old 
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men and women are true ever since we came 
here." 

"What do you mean, Secta?" said Salome, 
interested in spite of herself. 

" My grandfather used to say that since a 
passing Belatee shikari flouted the priests of the 
Hanuman Temple of Kos away yonder, and 
drugged the sacred apes so that many fled and 
never returned, — evil spirits of the monkey-gods 
inhabit the jungle; and we did not think the 
words were words of truth. But now ** 

Secta paused. 

"Well, Secta — ^how is it now?" 

" Our people declare, madam-sahib, that what 
my grandfather said is true : that, they often 
hear the very calls of Hanuman himself, in a 
wood only three miles off. And, alas! they 
made me hear it to-night." 

" Don't allow foolish people to put foolish 
thoughts in your head, Secta! Good-night, I 
am very tired." 

Secta stole quietly away ; and even whilst 
Salome thought over that quaint dovetailing of 
facts and superstitions, she fell asleep, and never 
consciously stirred until morning. 

The jingling of a spoon by her bedside awoke 
her; and there was Ferdinand himself bringing 
her a cup of tea from his own Chota hazard. 
He looked fresh and bright, and was full of kind 
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solicitude as to whether she had recovered from 
her fatigue. 

Sitting at the foot of the bed he produced a 
letter from his pocket, in which Mr. Wilkinson 
informed him that in consideration of the im- 
portance and amount of the work which Mon- 
tanaro had carried out, — the credit of which had 
much to do with the writer's being given the 
post of second in charge of the big bridge works, 
— the full salary and allowances for two years 
would be found placed to his credit with the 
Bank at Charaki. 

** We shall do very well, Cara miuy^' said Mon- 
tanaro, " living in quiet localities, until I get a 
new pQst. But as this bungalow was built of 
government materials, and by government labour, 
I shall move at once into another residence of 
which I know, and hand this over with the sug- 
gestion that it should be used as a Dak Bun- 
galow." 

"But where is the other bungalow, Ferdi- 
nand?" said Salome, anxiously. 

With a smile on his face Montanaro was about 
to reply, when, faintly borne on the still morning 
air, came the long wild scream which Salome 
had heard for the first time the previous day. 

Instantly the weary, dazed look crept into 
Montanaro*s face. He irritably rubbed his fore- 
head ; and then, as he paused in a listening atti- 
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tude, an air of exultation came to face and 
manner. 

" The Evangel that is clothed in discords as I 
am hindered and hampered by the flesh ! *' he 
cried, stretching out his hands towards the point 
whence the cry had come. " There ! yonder lies 
the dull and gloomy threshold of the radiant 
paradise; and there is the hideous mask of a 
messenger who is brighter beneath than the sun 
at noon. I come ! I struggle to understand in 
vain, but at least I can come ! " 

As he spoke, Montanaro, with hands stretched 
out, moved rapidly, but as it were blindly, to the 
door, and on to the verandah, taking no notice of 
anything in his way, making no difference in his 
quick, low, gliding steps when he came to the 
edge of the plinth, and thence falling heavily to 
the ground. 

In an instant Salome was by his side, pressing 
a wound on his forehead with her handkerchief, 
and calling for water. 

When she had bathed his forehead and put 
water to his lips, Montanaro opened his eyes, 
looked languidly into his wife's face, and with a 
weary sigh, asked what had happened. 

Just then, his bearer, hurrying to assist, tripped 
upon a tossed piece of cocoa-fibre matting in the 
verandah and nearly fell. 

** Ah, that was it, I suppose,** said Montanaro, 
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rising to his feet, and reeling giddily for a mo- 
ment. "That matting tripped me up. Besides, 
Carissimay I have been greatly overworked lately. 
I shall now lie down ; and, indeed, I shall go in 
for a thorough rest of body and mind whilst the 
servants pack things for our move." 

All this Salome eagerly approved of, and dur- 
ing the next three days Montanaro rested, read 
light literature, talked and sang with Salome, 
and superintended the packing for their move. 

Then he wrote, thanking Mr. Wilkinson for 
his letter, and informing him that the bungalow 
would be found empty and in good order, as the 
property of Government, by noon the next day. 

A string of camels and bullock-carts received 
the baggage and furniture. All the transport 
was that which had been used on the making of 
the road, and none of the drivers knew the coun- 
try. 

" I shall show you the road," said Montanaro, 
when, having placed Salome in the saddle, he 
sprang on to his own pony and turned away, 
none but he knew whither. 

It was found, upon receipt of the letter to Mr. 
Wilkinson, that Montanaro had added a post- 
script saying that he had taken his wife on a 
long jungle tour, and that he would communicate 
with his friends in a month or two. Several 
servants strayed back because disinclined for ser- 
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vice in lonely localities. A day later all the 
others came into Kishgaum saying that Mon- 
tanaro sahib had discharged them before arriving 
at any bungalow. Still later all the gharry- 
wallahs and camel-men arrived. The sahib had 
ordered them to unload everything and go, merely 
because they had expressed some fear at hearing 
some strange noises, and because one of the 
number — a local man — ^hadsaid that those jungles 
were haunted by rebel spirits from the heaven 
of the Hanuman god. 

An intelligent native clerk was sent back to 
verify this statement, led by one of the camel- 
men and a gharry-wallah. The very marks of 
the wheels, of the camels* feet, nay, of the boxes 
and packages, were shewn at the point where 
the transport had turned back. Before them 
stood a dense forest. Everything had been re- 
moved, but not a mark of hoof or wheel re- 
mained. The jungle — or the clouds, had closed 
behind the sahibs ! 

And during twenty months, nothing more had 
ever been heard of the Montanaros. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Vivian Savile-Kent was the life of everybody 
on board during his voyage out. He got up 
theatricals, in which each performer thought the 
most important, although not necessarily the 
longest, part had been assigned to her or him. 
He organized concerts at which modest merit 
made its first appearance, and well-known talent 
was satisfied with the opportunities afforded it 
of obtaining further laurels. He issued a daily 
journal, type-written and hectographed ; and 
succeeded marvellously to the very end of the 
voyage in preserving the incogniti of the writers. 
Lastly, elaborating upon his custom for many 
years, the keeping of a journal, he wrote an almost 
biography of his doings, with semi-consciousness 
of the idea that it might please Mrs. Rutherglen 
and cousin Esm6 to read it with him one day. 

Reporting himself at Bombay, he was in- 
structed by the military authorities that he was 
to remain there for ten days or a fortnight, 
as the Provincial Governor, who was on tour, 
desired to see him before he was permitted to 
return to duty or sent to his destination. Dur- 
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ing his previous visits to the Island City, Savile- 
Kent had had little or no time to himself wherein 
to explore it; and now he utilized his freedom 
for trips to Elephanta Island, visits to the great 
markets, and progresses through the quaint and 
picturesque bazaars and roads. 

At last the Governor's desire and readiness to 
have an interview with him was communicated 
to Captain Savile. 

" Would you be willing to let a special post 
be created for you, Captain Savile?*' said His 
Excellency, after a few general remarks. " I 
understand that you gave attention, during the 
extended leave which was granted you in Eng- 
land, not only to the new drill, but to bridge- 
building. Now, if the soldier-people can be 
content with your periodically explaining the drill 
to the men, can we induce you to make your 
home nearer to the big bridge than the head- 
quarters are, and to help Colonel Steele and Mr. 
Wilkinson with it?" 

Savile replied that whilst yet at home he 
had had an inkling of some such arrangement 
being under consideration. 

"The fact is," said the Governor, "your 
arrival here just at this time is most opportune. 
We were deprived of the assistance of a most 
energetic man some eighteen months ago, — a 
man who, like yourself, had given special atten- 
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tion to the construction of bridges. He over- 
worked himself upon the alternative scheme of 
the Drishkhan-Tarapore road, and when, owing 
to some official oversight, all posts on the new 
bridge were filled up without him, he handed 
over his newly-built bungalow, and went on a 
jungle tour with his wife. They do not appear 
to have got into touch with civilisation since the 
receipt of a letter posted from remote North 
Burma, in which Mr. Montanaro ** 

" Montanaro, your Excellency ? " exclaimed 
Savile-Kent, with a start. 

" Yes ; did you ever meet him ? ** 

" No, sir," said Vivian ; " but I met friends of 
his. Were any steps taken, may I ask you, to 
follow up the clue of that letter ? *' 

" Yes. It stated, as I was about to say, that 
Mr. Montanaro had sent his wife home, and that 
he did not propose to offer his services to the 
Department of Public Works again. As it was 
just possible to regard him as a man with a 
grievance, officials nearest the office where the 
letter had been posted were caused to enquire ; 
and found that the communication had been sent, 
ready addressed and stamped, in a cover to the 
local postmaster, with a request that he would 
kindly despatch it. The outer envelope bore the 
postmark of Benares, and there, of course, all 
trace was lost." 
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Vivian meditated for a while ; and then apolo- 
gised for having interrupted His Excellency. 

" You were good enough to say, sir, that you 
thought there was a place for me upon the new 
bridge works at Dongergaum Rift — some such 
place as that which it was intended to offer to 
Mr. Montanaro.'' 

" Yes. The bridge is three-fourths built ; but 
it lias to be quite finished within three months, 
as it has to be opened by the Viceroy. Colonel 
Steele, the chief engineer, and Mr. Wilkinson, 
find that further superintendence and assistance 
are required, owing to the vast extent of the 
works. So may we apply for your services to 
the Military Department ? ** 

Very soon the necessary orders appeared, so 
that, by one of those coincidences which are 
more common than is generally perceived, Vivian 
Savile actually took up the very work which had 
at one time been held open to the man whom 
he had promised Mrs. Rutherglen to seek for. 

Nothing could have been more congenial to a 
man of his peculiar bent than work upon the 
great bridge. As has been stated, the titanic 
construction was the first thing of the kind, 
reviving in India, upon a large scale, a principle 
of bridge-construction known centuries ago in 
China and even Kashmere. 

But the time pressed, and the three respon- 
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sible officials were at their work from dawn to 
dark. 

From the first, recognition the most cheering 
and most generous was accorded to Savile*s part 
in the enterprise. His methods were those of a 
man of constant observation, endless resource, 
sound common-sense, unerring foresight, and in- 
exhaustible patience. He seemed always to be 
where he was most wanted at the moment. He 
asked no questions. He never made a difficulty, 
and seemed to enjoy finding the way out of the 
puzzles and complications made for themselves 
by others. 

But, like all really busy men, Vivian was never 
at a loss for time to help or confer with anybody, 
even in matters outside his own strict province. 
Thus, when the day for the opening ceremony 
drew near, it gradually came to be recognised 
that to Captain Savile everybody must look for 
suggestions and contrivances bearing upon tables, 
decorations, and even the menu for the banquet. 

And through it all Vivian kept up his journal 
and his correspondence with cousin Esm^ ; and 
through her with Mrs. Rutherglen. 

He completely familiarised himself with all 
that was known of the Montanaros ; and found, 
amongst clerks and employees now working on 
the bridge, several men who had been under the 
tireless engineer of the Drishkhan-Tarapore road, 
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and who were able to tell Vivian much more 
than he could gather from Mr. Wilkinson. Of 
all these accounts he made full notes in his 
journal, and even found, amongst the official 
correspondence of the time, a letter to a native 
clerk at the flotilla wharf, in which Montanaro 
requested that if his African agents notified the 
despatch of " any more " wild animals to his 
address, they were upon arrival to be offered to 
the Public Gardens Committee, and if not ac- 
cepted, they were to be mercifully destroyed. 

It was believed that one consignment had 
arrived before Montanaro's departure; but no 
particulars could be ascertained. 

In these pursuits and enquiries time passed . 
rapidly, bringing on the date for the opening 
ceremony ; and at last, with great Mat^ and with 
many felicitations, that great event had gone 
into the record of past successes. And then, for 
the first time, did Vivian recognise that he was 
tired. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

( Taken by permission from the Holiday Journal of Cap- 
tain V, JC, Savile.) 

With the final eflFort of seeing the opening 
ceremony of our great bridge over the Donger- 
gaum Rift river to an issue that was admittedly 
successful, my stock of strength and energy 
quite gave out, — to my great surprise; for in 
actual health I had suffered nothing. 

Colonel Steele, the chief engineer, in his bright 
speech from beside the Provincial Governor 
(who had after all to represent the Viceroy on 
the occasion), said that, whether as bridge- 
builders or hosts, he and Mr. Wilkinson owed 
more of their triumphs that day to Captain 
Savile than either to their own technical ability 
or their knowledge of menus. 

That was on 29th February, and on the 2nd 
March, the anxiety, the excitement, and the 
press of duties over, I was feeling limp and list- 
less, and our civil surgeon, Cheyne, was looking 
gravely into my face. 

"You must take leave and get rest at once, 
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Savile," said he. "What do you say, Colonel 
Steele ? " 

" I say, it must be as you command, of course. 
Lord Yare has promised me the CLE. ; but if 
my getting the decoration is to cost us the loss 
of Savile*s services, I vow that it shall never 
glitter on my breast." 

I smiled and thanked him, but admitted that, 
to my surprise, I was feeling badly in want of 
rest and a holiday. 

" What is your idea of holiday and rest ? " 
said Colonel Steele. 

"Would you like to take the night mail to 
Daman and coast slowly down to Bombay ? You 
could do the steam launch trip to Elephanta 
twice a week if you stay at Watson's. Or you 
could loll about the yacht club and the Apollo 
Bunder eating oysters," suggested Cheyne. 

That plan did not attract me. I listlessly 
smiled and shook my head. 

" I believe you have seen everything in the 
globe-trotter's round. Anyone else so fond as 
you are of music and painting would head at 
once for Simla and society, but " 

" But the mere unrest of all that would finish 
me," said L 

" Well, but seriously," said Cheyne, " we must 
arrange what you are to do." 

" For nine months," Colonel Steele pursued, 
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" you have clung and clambered over that 
Titan's cobweb up there, from early morn till 
dewy eve. Or you have harangued our dusky 
gangs, or sat in judgment upon their grievances. 
Are you not weary of the clang of hammers, the 
babel of sweating crowds, and the monotonous 
drone of the windlass-wallahs? '* 

" Ah ! now you have it, sir ! " I replied ; 
"that's just it! To get away from everybody 
for at least a week ! To bury myself in a forest 
* deep and lonely ' ! " 

" To awake from a nightmare of strut No. 
13 having fallen into the river,*' said Colonel 
Steele taking me up, " or of finding girder T 97 
half-an-inch too short, — only to turn over again 
without disturbing the mosquito-curtains for 
another couple of hours " 

** Ah ! *' murmured I, " that would indeed be 
peace and rest ! ** 

" Well, my good lad, that you shall have ! " 
said Colonel Steele emphatically. "Take your 
people " 

"No, Colonel!" I interrupted. "I shall be 
alone somewhere, and do everything for myself. 
I shall regret the necessity for having two camels 
laden with tent, bed, and kit with me, inasmuch 
as they involve the presence of the oont-wallahs. 
I want to be away from the sound of human 
voices." 
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In the later time I remembered this desire; 
but Cheyne was making a suggestion. 

" Why, as far as that goes, you can manage 
with saddlebags and your grass-cutter's tat until 
you have dree*d your weird and had your week 
of silence and rest. We can then send your 
letters and the fat of the land after you." 

" H6w can I carry a tent in my saddlebags or 
on a tat either ? " said I. 

'' Don't," said Cheyne laconically. *' Go to the 
Haunted Bungalow." 

"Where?" said I. 

" Twenty-one miles as the crow flies, yonder," 
said the civil surgeon, pointing to the N.W. 
comer of the bazaar. " Speed you over nine 
miles of sandstone and cactus desert. Rouse 
the lean and lorn hyena from his lair! Speed 
the slinking jackal sneaking home from his night 
prowling. Ford the warm bitter trickling stream 
which you will see between you and the ancient 
cemetery when it has not sunk to flow under- 
ground. For the next five miles, as the sun will 
then be high and hot, rejoice in the shade of 
alternate babul trees and mangoes by touching 
upon a bend of the Kairwar-Gompta road. 
Turn off at the Monkey Pagoda of Sedashughur. 
Propitiate the Ghosai who controls village sup- 
plies, and he will astonish you with his prompti- 
tude in producing kabooters from the fields of 
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green Indian corn, pale-yolked eggs, and bufifalo- 
butter for mixing with your Danish tinned. Then 
tell him that you journey towards the Shaitan-ka- 
bungalow at Gharvi, and see him open his bleary 
eyes and hear him call upon his god Hanuman ! '* 

" But " 

" Don't interrupt me ! He will think you jest 
at first. Then he will hardly be let and hindered 
from worshipping you. And at a word from him 
the whole village will turn out to gaze at you. 
Your horse will be groomed by six pairs of eager 
arms, whilst the zaminbar will feed him with balls 
of jagghery and boiled rice from his own hands. 
With a garland of roses and jasmine around your 
neck, they will lead you On your way, as of old 
the Crusaders were led forth. They will sing low 
songs of invocation to the benign deities, and of 
placation to the malevolent, in your behoof. 
And at a ruined watch-tower half-way up the 
wooded slope, they will point you over the hill. 
They will single out a sphinx-like rock for your 
guidance, and tell you that it is 30 kos away, but 
that even at a tat*s walking-pace, those who would 
sup with djins and shaitans can do the distance 
in three hours." 

"Sixty miles in three hours, Cheyne?" ex- 
claimed Colonel Steele. " What jest is this? " 

"Where are you taking me to, Cheyne?" 
said I. 
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" To a deserted bungalow around which hang 
some of the weirdest tales I ever heard/' said the 
civil surgeon. " Hurrying down here to attend 
to some accidents and injuries when the floods 
had washed half of the first year's work out of 
the bank and bed, I caught a glimpse of it 
through its mango-tope. But I did not go close 
to it, as my followers swore by their fathers' 
graves that I might shoot them, but that they 
would not go nigh, or if possible lay eyes upon 
the Devil's Bungalow." 

" How long is that ago, Doctor? " said Colonel 
Steele. 

"Somewhat less than two years," replied 
Cheyne. " It was said then to have been twenty- 
three years deserted, but I was told that every 
article of furniture, everything not then destroyed 
by dry rot, the rains, the bats or the white-ants, 
is precisely as it was left when the inhabitants 
disappeared." 

"I have heard more than once of remote 
dwellings having had to be deserted, the people 
having fled after epidemics of cholera, or to 
dread of the water of the locality, and to total 
want of supplies." 

" Yes, but in this case there is more. If there 
IS a history of this bungalow, there is also a 
mystery ; and knowing the character and super- 
stitions of the people of that neighbourhood, I 
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have no doubt you will find things as I was 
assured they were when I passed. That the 
place was not often disturbed was proved by 
the action of the largest iguana I ever saw. He 
only scuttled off towards the hole near which he 
had been basking, for a few yards, and then 
turned around to gaze at me, lifting and lower- 
ing his ugly head after the manner of his race. 
Most assuredly loneliness, silence, desolation and 
mystery were in the atmosphere of the place. I 
quite envy you being the first to break the weird 
and melancholy repose of that gruesome home of 
dragons." 

Cheyne paused for a second ; and playfully 
"orsting," as our American cousins would say, 
exclaimed : 

" Go to, now, Savile. Trend away over desert 
plain and jungly hillside! Find this demon 
castle. Pick out for your first solitary dinner a 
lineal descendant of the cocks and hens of the 
first inhabitants, which, quite gone back to their 
wild state, will be sure to hang about the jungle 
which will have grown up around the house. 
And when from the chair in the verandah you 
watch the silver moon slowly rising through the 
pillared aisles of stately palms, — remember, oh, 
my friend ! that the methods of survival of some 
of the most insignificant of the creatures of Allah 
are amongst the mysteries of science in our day ; 
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and that a tin of Persian Insect Powder may be 
amongst the most urgent necessities of life ! ''^ 

"Who was the original inhabitant \of the bun- 
galow?** said I, pretending not to notice Cheyne's 
preposterous anti-climax. 

" A man named Engelhart, who hoped to be 
able to make money by using his bungalow as a 
sort of hotel for sportsmen using the old jungle 
road. He mysteriously disappeared, and the su- 
perstition arose, and has flourished ever since, 
that he was removed and destroyed by the god 
Hanuman, as a punishment for entertaining a 
group of shikaries, Europeans, who had given 
the strongest spirits instead of sherbet to a num- 
ber of the Sacred Apes at the Monkey Pagoda. 
The animals had fouled the temple, dashed madly 
into the jungle, and returned no more." 

" But have not steps been taken to investigate 
the matter ? ** 

"Well, yes, but oddly enough, five or six 
attempts have ended disastrously. One explor- 
ing party got to the tope around the bungalow, 
but one of its members sickened with a deadly 
attack of cholera, and they had to set off upon 
the return journey at once. A police officer was 
bitten by a mad jackal when on his way to the 
bungalow, and developed hydrophobia in the 
shortest time on record. He turned back for 
medical aid at once, upon being injured, having 
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never reached the bungalow. And you, absit 
omen / — will be implored, more especially by the 
Ghosai himself, not to proceed, lest mischief 
befall you. The authorities see no reason for 
interference, as no interested person has de- 
manded any account of the property. You will 
have the whole place to yourself.** 



CHAPTER XIV. 

(Captain V, K, Savile*s Journal continued^ 

The remainder of the day was spent in wind- 
ing up my current account, handing over certain 
concerns to the man sent to act for me, and 
making my few preparations. Early next morn- 
ing I started off, alone, except for the companion- 
ship of my grey Arab, my faithful dogs, and a 
led pony. 

I took a bee-line for the Kairwar-Gompta 
road, riding over eight or nine miles of rugged 
sandy plain, dotted at curiously regular intervals 
with clumps of thorny cactus. 

Turning from the road as directed by Cheyne, 
and hungering for the grilled chicken which I 
knew I could procure for breakfast at Sedas- 
hughur, the gaum or village of the Monkey 
Pagoda, I soon was met by the shifty-eyed 
Ghosai. An offering to his treasurer, a blear- 
eyed boy, set me right with him at once ; and he 
led me to the best room in the place. 

Under his orders my comfort was well at- 
tended to. My horse and pony were groomed. 
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watered, and fed by the syce of the principal 
villager. And when I stretched myself upon a 
newly corded charpoy to sip my coffee, the in- 
evitable tissue of questions began. 

Was the Defender-of-the-poor under the hon- 
orable orders of the Sirkar in any way ? 

Yes : in two ways, — civil and military. 

God was good ! And was the sahib in these 
parts, — so seldom visited by the sahib-16g, — for 
sport, or upon the noble business of the Govern- 
ment? 

Neither. 

God be praised in any case ! Well, the sahib 
had no doubt come from the river. Now, was it 
true, — as many people had told him, — that the 
great Dongergaum Rift, which it took two days 
to go round, would be crossed by a bridge ? 

Yes ; it was so true that it was even accom- 
plished. I had crossed it myself in a long line 
of rail-gharries, higher up than the top of the 
Monkey Pagoda or the highest palm tree. 

Wa! wa! most truly God was great! And 
might the humble slave of his honour ask whither 
did his horse's nose point next ? 

To the bungalow of Engelhart sahib, I replied, 
at Gharvi. 

But who could describe the effect of this 
announcement. 

Rising from the attitude of sitting upon his 
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heels at one spring, the man pressed his hands, 
the fingers widely spread out, upon the sides of 
his head, and, peering eagerly into my face, ex- 
claimed : 

" Ah ! — my old ears cheat me ! The sahib is 
not sick ; he has no fever ; he is thin and pale, 
but his mind wanders not. He will not, there- 
fore, go near to the bungalow of deaths and 
devils ? . . . But, yes ! I see it ! The sahib is 
going! He takes his life in a hand stretched 
out, and — he is going ! " 

Here the Ghosai resumed his sitting attitude, 
and swayed himself backwards and forwards. 

In a few minutes, and in that wonderful way 
which has for centuries puzzled observers, the 
news of my being on my way to the dreaded 
bungalow had gone abroad, and the village had 
turned out to sit on its heels, to hug its knees, 
to croon, to groan, to wonder. 

Finding me not to be deterred from my insane 
intention, it was arranged that when the animals 
had rested, and when spare corners in my saddle- 
bags, and in the led pony's baskets, had been 
utilised for the stowage of such supplies as the 
gaum could furnish, I was to be accompanied 
upon my way as far as possible. 

And so it was. 

We had soon passed the village boundaries, 
the terraced paddy-fields, the cotton-patches, 
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the grove of sacred peepuls, surrounding the 
vermilion-daubed idol, and the babul forest. 

From the top of the rising-ground I was asked 
to observe that a bold rock on the horizon had 
resemblance to a seated animal of some sort. If 
I continued without fear and aimed straight for 
that point I should be alongside the tope of the 
bungalow within three hours, although the dis- 
tance to be covered would be 30 kos. 

" We shall have to sing many songs for you to 
the good gods, sahib/* they exclaimed. " They 
try our faith by moving back as we stretch out 
hands to them. But since the sahib will go to 
the shaitans they will devour the ground to 
meet him, and the 30 kos, — a long day's journey 
with a d4k of five ponies, — ^will be done in three 
hours without a change. Sahib, salaam ! " 

I moved off. A low monotonous chant was 
begun by the pale and fidgeting Ghosai, taken 
up by the crowd, and (with many repetitions of 
the name of God) kept up as long as I was 
within hearing. 

I was once more alone. 

With an eye exceptionally well trained to 
judgment of distance, I soon decided that I was 
not more than ten or a dozen miles even from 
the sphinx-rock itself ; and as the bungalow lay 
upon the hither side of that, I knew I should 
reach it easily by three o'clock in the afternoon. 
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My Arab had been trained in the wonderfully 
easy pace called by the Turks "Rukhwihn** ; 
the led pony kept up a jog-trot; and by the 
time to which I had limited myself, I was en- 
tering the compound of the mysterious bunga- 
low. 

The boundary wall, although nearly washed 
away, still outlined the premises. It was heavily 
overgrown with rank grass and trailing weeds. 

I removed the baggage and trappings from 
the horse and pony ; and after slightly rubbing 
the animals down, strapped a rug over each, and 
turned them loose to graze. 

I walked slowly around the premises. 

They consisted of a principal and a supple- 
mentary building, connected by a tile-covered 
passage with open tiled walls. Two sides of a 
square of kitchens, go-downs, and stables stood 
in rear of the main structures. 

Not to be too detailed in my account, let it 
suffice to say that every nook and corner of a 
well-constructed residence and out-offices, from 
a lofty and well-proportioned drawing-room to 
the rough bench outside the borche khana, on 
which stood several deckshais and platters, con- 
tained its due proportion of furniture, fittings, or 
ornaments, as the case might be. 

In the dining-room, two out of three of the 
ropes of a heavy punkah had rotted and parted, 
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so that the punkah had fallen at one end, and 
hung half suspended over the dining-table. 

Part of the ceilings had fallen everywhere. 
Only scattered patches of mats and carpets, 
inch-deep in white-ant tunnels, dust, and with- 
ered leaves remained. 

The pungent smell of bats led me to expect 
that dozens of these beasts had suspended them- 
selves from the rafters ; and not only was I able 
to descry them when my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the half-light within the rooms; but 
several, with whistle-like chirps of surprise or 
fright, flapped heavily round the room and flut- 
tered close to my face before resuming the atti- 
tude of suspension. 

Whisking the dust from a camel-box in a room 
off the dining-room with a branch of the custard- 
apple tree which grew in at the window, I sat 
down, and found I had a view of at least three 
rooms. In the dust of none of them was there 
any mark of a human foot except those which I 
had made. Faint traces of large pugs, which 
might have been those of a hyena or a large dog, 
were nearly obliterated by the dust of months, if 
not of years ; and although a few traces of mon- 
keys could be seen, the only frequent and recent 
footprints were the linked shuffling lines or marks 
of lizards, and the multitudinous patterings of 
musk-rats. In the dust near the entrance door 
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the wrigglings of a snake had evidently been 
marked on a very recent date ; and when I looked 
behind the camel-box, and partly lifted it lest the 
reptile should now be inclining to share the bun- 
galow with me, a lively old scorpion, with his 
powerful looking tail well curved over his back 
in readiness for action, sailed off to his refuge in 
the crack beneath the threshold frame, whilst the 
noise made in moving the box died away in mel- 
ancholy echoes. 

It was some time before I entered other por- 
tions of the residence for exploratory purposes. 
I had found the door of the room in which I had 
taken a seat, closed ; but upon emerging into the 
passage I found proofs that some sort of domes- 
tic poultry had often walked over the dust-car- 
peted floor, although none of the marks were 
recent. 

Taking my gun from the case which the led- 
pony had carried, I strolled off in search of a 
jungle-fowl. I had the good fortune to shoot a 
hare just outside the compound wall, and soon 
secured a brilliant jungle-cock and one of his 
sober-looking sultanas, several more of which I 
both heard and saw. 

Various remains of gardening implements, 
rusted to pieces, lay about, such as mamootees, 
spades and rakes. 

Some kitchen plants, sowing themselves, and 
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surviving all want of human care, yielded paper 
beans, tomatoes, and bringals, edible although 
having almost returned to their wild state. 

My walk ended, I returned to the bungalow ; 
and this time I entered by the back or side en- 
trance of the subsidiary building. The latch 
broke in my hand at a touch, but a slight push 
forced the door in on its rusty hinges, its lower 
edge making a series of concentric circles in dust 
which had never been disturbed for years. The 
jar by which the door was forced brought down 
quantities of white-ant tunnellings from the door 
sill and the wall ; and every article in the room 
had a tree, old or new, of this form of destructive 
engineering, spreading over it. 

It was at this point that the gruesomeness of 
the entire situation came fully upon me. Except 
as regards degrees of destruction, decay, and 
dirt, it was just in the condition in which one 
leaves a house, a room, when there is every in- 
tention of returning. A strong brown canvas 
shooting coat, with leather covers for the shoul- 
ders, hung, insect-eaten and rotting, upon the 
back of a revolving chair, beside a tottering table 
which was covered with remains of papers and 
writing materials under paper-weights of all sorts. 
The room had evidently been used as a snuggery 
for men ; and in a rack over the chimney-piece 
were several pipes, one of which was a silver- 
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mounted meerschaum. On the rotting remains 
of bedding upon a travelling bedstead lay a fine 
guitar, in ruins from heat and moisture. Several 
newspapers were scattered about, but were too 
far gone in decay to be lifted. I got several dates 
of the same month twenty-five years before, the 
day in one example being the very anniversary 
of my visit. In my weak and nervous state even 
that unimportant coincidence affected me ; and 
the absence of those signs of preparation for a 
move which went with my recollections of change 
in the cases of myself and others, increased the 
impression. Where were the torn envelopes and 
letters, the paper ashes on the hearth, the wide- 
open drawers and cupboards, the ready trunks 
and boxes ? No ! Whoever left that apartment 
so, had intended to return immediately ; and 
these proofs of the departure having been abrupt 
and unpremeditated agitated me exceedingly. 

But the list was far from ended. 

Leaning against a corner of the recess in which 
the bed stood was a splendid silver flute, which I 
shall be happy to return to its owner, but which 
for the present I regard as one of my most inter- 
esting possessions. 

Unconsciously, in walking towards the window, 
I found I had done so upon tip-toe. Smiling at 
my impressionability, I flung open the casement, 
which shook loosely and creaked in a dreary 
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way, and looked out. That aspect of the dwell- 
irig gave on to a level surface covered with coarse 
grass and coarser shrubs and weeds. Peering 
over these, I first became aware that the bunga- 
low stood within fifty yards of a nullah or ravine, 
and I subsequently found the hither side to con- 
sist of an extremely steep edge or cliff, seventy 
feet below which lay the rubbly dry bed of an in- 
termittent stream. High water mark, formed of 
branches and straws clinging to bushes on the 
face of the rocky cliff, showed that in the rainy 
season a rushing torrent dashed by here at depths 
of from fourteen to twenty feet. 

It was when stepping out by the bathroom 
window to explore the vicinity of the nullah that 
I discovered one of the strangest derelicts of this 
deserted abode. Half lying against the wall was 
a strong harp case, only partially opened, as I 
shortly found. When I first touched it with my 
foot, I had expected to find that the case was 
empty, but to my astonishment received a re- 
sponse in the sleepy vibration of a dozen strings, 
which echoed with thrilling low reverberation 
through the zinc lining. A harp of the very 
most costly description, made by the leading 
manufacturer of England, was inside. Its rich 
gilding was intact. Even its steel pedal bars 
appeared to have been protected by some varnish 
or lubricant which had prevented rust ; and a 
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portion of nearly every string remained on keys 
and pegs. The instrument had never been re- 
moved from its case. Sturdy shrubs which had 
taken years to grow had stretched their branches 
over it. Yet, very oddly, when I reached in and 
ran a stick over the strong metal chords, which 
had remained in place, I found that two of the 
strings at the octave interval were in perfect con- 
cord. 

It resulted, no doubt, as I have implied, from 
my weak nervous state ; but this particular dis- 
covery had a pathos for me totally impossible to 
describe. The dreamy throb of the strings took 
what seemed several minutes to die quite away, 
like the sigh of a hopeless prisoner who had 
sought to wear out the lagging years in sleep ; 
and then I had, as it were, to shake myself awake, 
and bustle about at preparations for my supper 
and my night's repose as a distraction. Un- 
questionably my nerve-strength had gone sadly 
below par. 

I selected the room in which I had first sat 
down, as it had a hearth, and, having least furni- 
ture, could soonest be swept out. First flinging 
open both doors and windows, I used up the 
custard-apple tree bough in pushing out the 
heavier portion of the dust and litter. Then, 
with a besom constructed of more suitable twigs, 
I made more thorough work of it. Lastly, hav- 
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ing swept down all the cobwebs and ant-tunnels, 
I for a third time swept the floor. 

The search for water did not take long. A 
mass of maiden-hair fern growing some thirty 
feet down the face of the cliff caused me to look 
about upon the top over that point, where I 
found a fine well, also decorated with ferns, the 
water of which proved to be brilliant and plen- 
tiful, evidently the produce of springs in the 
higher ground, which ran beside the nullah for 
a long distance. I had provided myself with a 
copper vessel and any length of plaited cord for 
water-drawing, and now, using two portable rub- 
ber buckets, I watered the animals. Then, hav- 
ing washed out a deep slipper bath, filled it, 
and sprinkled the floor with damped leaves, I, 
cheered at last, and roused by occupation, began 
to feel hungry, and interested in the means of 
satisfying my appetite. 

On chance of not finding dry firewood quickly 
I had brought a highly effective spirit-lamp with 
me. This, placed in the sheltered corner where 
I had found the flute, soon gave me boiling 
water, with which I made myself a pot of tea. 
A cold roast fowl and some slices of a boiled 
ham, which constituted my bill of fare for supper, 
were laid out on a small strong table. The 
pointers did well with some dog-biscuit ; and 
resented not at all my having tied them up on a 
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pile of old straw and leaves in a cosy corner, they 
being dead-tired after the long journey, and their 
hunting by the way. I sat near them as soon as 
I had lighted a fire on the dining-room hearth 
with cut wood, of which I found a large stack in 
the nearest go-down to the house ; and hummed 
quietly to myself as I plucked the jungle fowl 
and dressed the hare. 

I purposely go into all these details in the 
hope of shewing that, beyond the passing emo- 
tion caused by the melancholy aeolian echoes of 
the long-silent harp, or the coincidence of a 
paper being dated exactly a quarter of a century 
ago, I had no sense as of depression or degree 
of ill-health to combat, such as, if it had been 
existent, might have made me susceptible to 
illusions of any kind. 

Just as I had gone so far in my culinary and 
other preparations, the sun touched the top of 
the trees forming the mango-tope to the west, 
and I decided to finish my explorations before 
dark. 

Turning round the corner of the house, I 
found the verandah on that side partially fur- 
nished. It ran along the length of the drawing- 
room, and on it, opposite the door, stood a 
tea-poy with a brass tray, upon which was a tea- 
service of china, and, on either side, a long arm- 
chair. On all, white-ant tunnels of several ages 
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had been constructed. Some of these dropped 
off at a touch, and shewed where even teak 
wood had suffered from these destructive engi- 
neers. 

A Sind-ibex skull, with one horn, hung over 
the doorway, somewhat lop-sidedly. The other 
horn was represented by portions on the floor 
which had survived decay by weather and the 
attacks of the white-ants. A painted palmleaf 
punkah stood against the wall. 

I passed into a fully furnished drawing-room. 
A magnificent Cashmere carpet, which was in a 
wonderful condition of preservation, was on the 
floor; but over everything else were the proofs 
of neglect and decay. Marks of birds and bats 
abounded. The atmosphere was pungent and 
sepulchral ; and although a set of shelves with 
books, over a table covered with papers, and 
handsomely appointed writing materials, at first 
tempted me to examine it and them^ I turned 
away with a shudder, and murmured "time 
enough to-morrow." I had brought many 
papers and books with me. 

Estimated by the thermometer the air was 
not cold ; but soon after sunset a dankness came 
which made me glad of the companionship of the 
fire. I lit two small but powerful travelling 
lamps ; and having rigged up the canvas frame 
chair which the baggage tat had carried, made a 
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hearty supper, — with interesting papers under 
perusal ail the time. It was at this stage that I 
arrived at fullest appreciation of the rest, the 
delicious silence, the absence of responsibility for 
work, — in a word, the peace of my surroundings. 
Even reading, delightful as it was, had associa- 
tions with long months of work, from which it 
had been almost my sole relaxation ; and with a 
sigh of rapturous laziness, I pushed the book 
aside, stretched out my legs, sank lower in the 
chair, and revelled in the healing quietude to 
which, as Colonel Steele had admitted, I had been 
so long a stranger. 

I must have dozed ; for a restless whine from 
Castor, followed by a low growl from Pollux, 
made me conscious that the fire had burned 
down, and that I was feeling chilly. I stood up, 
stretched myself free of a certain degree of stiff- 
ness and fatigue from the unaccustomed exercise -^ 
of a long ride, and stepped outside to soothe the 
dogs. It struck me at the time that if it was a 
jackal or even a wolf or a panther that had at- 
tracted their attention, their warning would have 
been more distinct, and their manner more that 
of excitement than it was. They were shivering 
and cowering together, and even my rallying and 
caressing did not set them right. This decided 
me to take them inside the bungalow, where they 
could see me all the night ; and having talked to 
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them all the time I was converting my frame 
chair into a bed, they curled up with a snuffling 
sort of tired groan, and went asleep. 

I soon got into my sleeping suit, and lay down, 
leaving one of the lamps nearly fully alight, 
and a sort of pile of wood arranged so that the 
fire would replenish itself at least once during 
the night. Then followed the smoking of the 
single cheroot which I had ever made it a prac- 
tice to indulge in, and shortly after it was done, I 
turned over, and fell into a profound slumber. 



CHAPTER XV. 

[Captain V, K, Savtles Journal continued,) 

During the months of the finishing work of 
the great bridge, I had been so anxious to secure 
every moment of the daylight that I often awoke 
before it came. 

Habit is second nature, and at the faintest 
light, the pale promise of the day, I quietly 
awoke. 

Smiling, I remembered how I had anticipated 
that very awaking, although I had not had the 
dreaded nightmare, and had slept like a baby. 
There was no fear of a sunken strut, or an ill- 
made girder ; but there was very distinctly the 
comfort of turning over, for sleep or for idlesse^ 
as I chose, without prickings of conscience as to 
setting the gangs to work. 

And still smiling, I did so turn over, lazily 
noting that Castor and Pollux were sitting up on 
their tails, no doubt wondering what I was about 
to do. 

Did I doze off as I watched for that abrupt 
sunburst which takes the place of dawn in Eng- 
land? 
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I know not. 

But the slightly fastened cords from which I 
had suspended the mosquito curtain, — even the 
frame couch itself, — ^were not proof against the 
violent plunge with which I dashed to my feet, 
and, scarcely knowing what I did, laid hold of 
my gun. 

For a scream of frantic impatience, or rage, 
or murderous animal hatred, from some beast 
with such a voice as I had never heard before, 
was making the very air quiver, and my ears 
ring. 

It appeared to come from the ravine ; or was 
it echoed from the opposite cliff ? 

Pollux and Castor were standing trembling to- 
gether, their coats erect, and their teeth showing 
through trembling Kps. 

Scarcely a second did I wait, before I dashed 
to the door, opened it, and glanced eagerly about. 

Nothing. The light which comes a quarter of 
an hour before actual sunrise was quite enough 
to shew me that there was nothing on the terrace 
above, a cliff which, as I had seen for myself, 
hardly even a goat or a monkey could find foot- 
ing or hold upon. 

Turning hurriedly back I set loose the dogs, 
and expected to see them rush eagerly forward. 
They slunk at my heels, peering anxiously on 
either side of my legs. 
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Using words of taunt and encouragement, as 
much for sake of hearing my own voice as in 
any hope, I think, of impressing the dogs, I 
ran, gun in hand, to the cliff. By the way, I 
noticed that only the marks of my own steps, 
made the previous evening, were upon earth or 
sand. 

But nothing could I see as 'I bent over and 
looked down the cliff. 

The morning light was increasing every mo- 
ment. Every pebble of the dry torrent-bed 
could I see, but nothing that had life, except 
four or five blue pigeons, which darted out of 
their rock-nests as a pebble from my feet bounded 
down the cliff. Nay, upon the opposite side, a 
sly-looking mongoose sneaked away with a small 
green snake in his mouth, looking back over his 
shoulder as if calculating whether the dogs 
would see or could reach him. 

No sign of man or beast which could make 
that awful cry ! 

In an instant it occurred to me that if any liv- 
ing creature inhabited the vicinity it must use 
water, and the bed of the stream was dry. 

I walked quickly to the well. 

I thought I had noted it, whilst drawing water 
last evening, as one to which there was no path 
of approach. It had appeared to be unknown, 
or at least unused. I should look again. 
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The grass and undergrowth, over which I had 
passed the previous day, were of course tossed, 
trampled, drooping; but on other sides of the 
well not a blade had ever been disturbed. 

Yet stay: what is Pollux approaching so 
cautiously? Why does he advance and start 
back thus ? I know his manner with game, with 
snakes, with rats; even with frogs. This is differ- 
ent. 

I follow him up closely. Encouraged by my 
presence, he is now closely smelling a smooth 
stone set down in the grass. A yard off to the 
right. Castor has devoted his nervous attention 
to another. 

Glancing along the line made by these two 
stones, I sought for a third. Only the serried 
masses of coarse grass were before me, and they 
all undisturbed. The idea, then, that a line of 
stepping-stones might have been availed of by 
some person or animal desirous of avoiding the 
formation of a beaten track to the well, was 
mistaken. 

Yet no ! 

What is this over which I have stumbled ? A 
short piece of a stand beam, having a polish as 
of some soft foot-tread, at which Pollux nervously 
smells and angrily scratches. Then at another 
angle, another stone; and so, as I go along, I 
find that some animal or barefooted savage has 
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placed these stepping-stones at irregular dis- 
tances, and out of line, so as to go to and from 
the well without making a track on grass or earth, 
and there are proofs that water has often and 
even lately been drawn from the well. 

Rising for a second to change my two small 
game cartridges for ball and heavy buckshot 
respectively, before following up this zig-zag 
track, I received full in my face the blaze of the 
risen sun. 

But betwixt it and me rose also a monstrous, 
a dreadful form. 

It was that of a titanic anthropoid ape, lean- 
ing on a huge stake. 

Its visage and form were turned full towards 
me. It was of a kind not known in India. In 
height, massiveness, skin, visage, and teeth it 
was like a gorilla; but even that resemblance 
failed, for the arms were too short, the attitude 
was too erect, the lower limbs were too straight. 

At this interval of time I cannot catalogue 
the feelings which possessed me. First, I re- 
membered the superstitions of the natives. The 
fumours of the presence of Hanuman the Mon- 
key God in these jungles was indubitably 
founded, then, upon occasional glimpses, by 
frightened jungle-wallahs, of the creature now 
standing before me ! 

But was something real, something tangible, 
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standing before me, after all ? Was this a crea- 
ture of my imagination — ^an hallucination ? No. 
The dogs, one on each side of me, were trem- 
bling and crouching in fear. Dogs may be 
frightened, but they are not subject to decep- 
tions of nose and eye in any superstitious sense. 

Lastly came the emotion of fear. I had al- 
ways heard that the giant African apes, tall as 
average men in climbing or scouting attitudes, 
bulkier than two men in any position, are stronger 
than four strong men. This creature could be 
upon me in a few waddling steps, a few bounds. 

I raised my gun. I covered, alternately, eye 
and heart. An ordinary ounce ball at that short 
distance, — some thirty paces, — ^would crash 
through skull or ribs of a tiger. Surely it would 
stop a gorilla, or even more certainly a chimpan- 
zee. 

But I did not press the trigger. 

For, flinging away the staff, tossing up the 
short unnatural arms, and rushing to the edge of 
the cliff, the figure shouted in Italian : 

" I come ! I come ! At last I shall be as one 
of ye ! " — and with a mighty effort, sprang from 
the edge sheer over the cliff ! 

Then Castor and Pollux made a discovery, — 
that they had disquieted themselves in vain. 
They had heard a human voice ; they had seen 
something, the approach of which they had 
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dreaded, fly from before them ; and with such 
yelps of pursuit, such barks of revived courage, 
contempt, and threatening as I had never heard 
from them before, they rent the sun-litten air, 
standing forward on the edge of the cliff where 
it went sheer down or even hung slightly over. 
And I, their master, dazed, bewildered, shocked, 
sitting down for a second upon a fallen tree, per- 
ceived for the first time that, having left the 
bungalow without shoes, I had wounded my 
foot. Then rapidly all sense of confusion passed 
away. Here was no incarnation of a Hindoo de- 
ity, no natural history puzzle of an African ape 
inhabiting an Indian jungle ; but a clear case 
of masquerading, whatever the object might be, 
in such an animal's skin, by some person who 
now, beyond doubt, lay dead and mutilated on 
the rocks, seventy feet below. 

To that point the most ordinary dictates of 
humanity impelled me to hasten ; and calling 
the dogs, which now frisked in recovered spirits 
and wild excitement by my side, I hurried to the 
bungalow for boots. 

The quickest way to reach the room I had 
slept in was by the window. Aiming for that 
point, I was just springing lightly on to the 
plinth of the verandah when some footprints in 
the sand and dust caught my eye. They were 
those of an immense ape. The creature who 
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made them had evidently gazed in at me during 
the night as I slept, and then turned hastily 
away. 

Of course these marks could have been made 
by a man clothed in the great ape's skin. But 
how then was the terrific yell which I had heard 
to be accounted for ? 

Could any amount of practice or training 
enable human lungs and throat to produce such 
a sound ? 

Jumping in through the window, I hurried on 
a pair of shooting boots, donned a helmet, and, 
seizing my gun and a handful of heavy car- 
tridges, ran along the clifl to find some path by 
which I could descend, to where a grim, gro- 
tesque, and terrible spectacle no doubt awaited 
me. 



CHAPTER XVL 

" Some are born Kings , made up so full of Heaven, 
It sparkles in their eyes / Inferior souls 
Know 'em, as soon as seen, by sure instinct 
To be their lords ; and naturally worship 
The secret God within them" 

Dryden. 

In all her long and affectionately close inter- 
course with Mrs. Rutherglen, the good confi- 
dential housekeeper, Fountain, had never seen 
her so interested in the movements and corre- 
spondence of a comparative stranger as she 
shewed herself in those of Captain Savile. 

" There is such a calm force of character about 
your cousin, my dear," she had more than once 
said to Esm^ Forde, " and such an easy common- 
sense about his manner of dealing with persons 
and affairs, that I have hope of his tracing poor 
Salome if the faintest clue to her fate still exists." 

"What is the last you heard from her, Mrs. 
Rutherglen ? " 

"Why, that she had' arrived at Bombay." 

" Did you write to her ? " 

" No," said Mrs. Rutherglen with a sigh. 
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" And when she ceased writing to you, what 
did you ? " 

" I waited a year, and then wrote to the 
Secretary to Government asking if anything 
was known of an engineer named Shadlock or 
Montanaro." 

" And what reply did you receive ? " 

"I received word that a gentleman of the 
latter name had been employed unofficially by 
Mr. Donaldson ; that he had done extremely 
well ; but that when, regrettably late, it was pro- 
posed to offer him permanent employment under 
Government, he declined it, gave up the bun- 
galow he had built for himself, and absolutely 
disappeared, with his wife, upon what he called 
a tour in the jungles." 

" That, then, being the very last you heard of 
them, Mrs. Rutherglen, might you not at any 
moment hear that they had got back to the can- 
tonments or cities, or even that they were on 
their way home ? " 

" Ah, my dear, that was only the latest reli- 
able report. There was a later message that a 
letter had been received from Montanaro, in 
which he said that he had sent his wife home. 
We do not require to discuss the truth or false- 
hood of that statement, do we ? " 

" Well, Mrs. Rutherglen, although one should 
expect Salome to communicate with you if she 
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had reached England, there is at least a possi- 
bility that she has arrived without informing 
you. She is proud as well as obstinate.** 

" Esm^, something in my own feeling towards 
my unhappy child,— my own yearning to give 
in, to break down the hideous wall from between 
us, to fling my arms about her and weep on her 
shoulder, — all this tells me that she feels as I do ! 
At this moment, if Salome be alive, she is mur- 
muring my name, and owning with a passion of 
love and longing that the joy of a triumph over 
me would be as a Dead Sea apple in the teeth ; 
just as I now confess that to have had my way 
as against my poor sad child would have been as 
dust and ashes in my mouth, — dust and ashes! 
I rejoice that I have not had it." 

There was a sad silence, broken only by the 
click of Esm^*s knitting needles, while the weary 
woman, dropping her work, looked yearningly 
out of the window. 

" I cannot tell you, Esm^,** Mrs. Rutherglen 
presently continued, " how much of comfort I 
derive from the fact of your cousin having gone 
to the Bombay Presidency with his sympathies 
enlisted in the question of tracing Salome. It 
delights me to hear of his having such a holiday 
time in Bombay itself, but I am tremulously 
anxious to hear the result of his interview with 
the Governor," 
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"So am I, Mrs. Rutherglen. His letters by 
this mail should tell us of it. The Times of yes- 
terday says the letters would leave London this 
morning. Then they should be here by the 
early afternoon post." 

** My dear, that is due now^' said Mrs. Ruther- 
glen eagerly. 

" And there is the postman ! " said Miss Forde, 
as the smart rat-tat ! rang through the house. 
By the time she had laid her work aside, Glyn, 
with a salver covered with letters, packages, and 
papers, was at the door. There was a letter from 
Vivian for each of the ladies ; and knowing what 
we do of the outcome of the interview with His 
Excellency, there need be no wonder at the 
multitude of joyous mutual interruptions with 
which the reading of the epistles went on. 

A portion of the attendance required in Mrs. 
Rutherglen's bed-sitting-room devolved upon 
Glyn, who had lamps and shutters to deal with. 

But upon this occasion he seemed to have 
endless work in the apartment ; until at last, 
with a meekly deprecating cough behind his 
hand, he attracted Mrs. Rutherglen's attention. 

"What is it, Glyn?" she said. "You see I 
am engaged with letters : cannot you speak with 
me later ? " 

" I beg your pardon, I am sure, my lady,** 
murmured Glyn deferentially ; " but may I en- 
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quire if anything further is known of our dear 
young lady ? The other servants too " 

" I have not had time to ascertain as yet. 
But Captain Savile writes that he has received 
an appointment which places him in touch with 
many persons who know ** 

" The husband of Miss Salome ! Thank 
God, my lady, — I beg your pardon, Fm sure ! *' 

With a glance at Esm6, and just as Glyn was 
deferentially opening the door to pass out, Mrs. 
Rutherglen quietly said : 

"Glyn, I am well aware of your respectful 
anxiety to hear all that is best of my daughter ; 
but I am curious to know why you thank God 
at the mention of Captain Savile's name in the 
matter.*' 

" My^lady," said Glyn, with his hands tightly 
held together before his centre stud, and his 
slippered feet at a most approved deportmental 
angle, " I have had the presumption, which I 
hope you will pardon, to form the opinion that 
the gentleman you name is capable of going 
anywhere and doing anything, so to speak ! " 

" Quite so, Glyn," said Mrs. Rutherglen, ap- 
provingly. 

" Upon the day of the gas-explosion, in this 
very house, madam, I regret, — I shall ever regret, 
— that I had refreshed. But neither my absence, 
nor my condition when subsequently present 
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here, mattered, as might have been the case, ow- 
ing to all that was carried out by that most pres- 
ent-minded gentleman, as I may perhaps be 
respectfully permitted to " 

" Quite so, Glyn," said Mrs. Rutherglen. 
" Go on/' 

"Therefore, my lady, hearing that Captain 
V. K. Savile, P. S. C, has now come into touch 
with gentlemen who have seen ** 

" Oh, quite so, Glyn, — I understand ; and 
that will do." 

" If I might, ingoing, my lady, venture humbly 
to ask a favour, it would be this : that, mention- 
ing my humble name, you would casually inform 
him that since that happy day, — at least since 
Captain Savile took " 

" Oh, you wish me to say that since the explo- 
sion you have never given way to " 

" To my constitutional tendency to refresh — 
that is my desire, my lady, with my best thanks 
and respects." 

So saying, Glyn stole away, displaying a com- 
bination of meekness and dignity which did equal 
credit to his moral nature and the dancing master 
with whom he had learned his first domestic duties. 

" There it is again, you see, Esm6," said Mrs. 
Rutherglen. "Your cousin Vivian, in early 
Greek times and surroundings, would have been 
called Anax Andron ! He impresses every one 
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with the same sense of his quiet power. And 
now that he has this opportunity, which it would 
have been almost too much to have hoped for, — 
oh ! who can say but that he may bring me back 
my child, or at least send me news of her ! " 

It will have been perceived that Miss Esm6 
Forde's part in the conversation was not an ex- 
tensive one. But her pleasure in hearing appre- 
ciative things of cousin Vivian was by no means 
to be gauged by the number of words which 
she had used since the arrival of the Indian 
mail; and if the worthy Glyn had only known 
the heartiness of Miss Forde's feeling towards 
him on account of his remarks about Savile, 
he would have been almost as much astonished 
as pleased. It was an estimate of Vivian pre- 
cisely similiar to his, which had made her confide 
the one secret of her life to his keeping. 

The weeks passed on, and grew into months ; 
and during all the time whilst the bridge was be- 
ing finished, and the preparations for the open- 
ing ceremony were being made, it was fully 
recognised that Vivian could do nothing towards 
seeking for Salome. But he always spoke hope- 
fully, to the text of no news being good news ; 
and almost every letter wound up with a refer- 
ence to his approaching holiday, and the steps 
he would gladly take in the matter which was, 
he knew, so near to their hearts. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

" / want to be alone, — to find some shade. 
Some solitary gloom ; there to shake off 
Those harsh tumultuous cares that vex my life. 
This sick ambition on itself recoiling ; 
And there to listen to the gentle voice 
The sigh of peace — something, I know not what. 
That whispers transport to mine aching heart** 

Thomson. 

Accuracy in description of incidents is not 
expressly a characteristic of the stratum of 
Indian natives from which camel-drivers and 
gharry-wallahs are drawn. 

Various plans and processes have been in- 
vented or suggested for refining the pure gold of 
truth from the vast admixture of its opposite 
usually recited, including a moral chemistry, an 
arithmetical calculation of proportional probabili- 
ties, and even the tossing of coins as to whether 
the yes or the no of a statement should be ac- 
cepted. 

But close observers have noticed with amuse- 
ment, that when circumstances have a sufficiency 
of what is unusual or exciting about them, — in 
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fact, when a story is so striking as to need no 
embellishment, — ^your oont-wallah becomes more 
accurate than a shorthand reporter, and your 
gharry-wan develops into a verbal photographer. 
They state the bare facts then, so as to be able 
to appeal for ever from charges of falsehood or ex- 
aggeration to the time when they told the truth. 

And never had a more memorable occasion 
about which to exercise the quality of veracity 
occurred than the moment when Montanaro had 
ordered his transport people to unload their carts 
and pack-animals, and return to Drishkhan. So, 
all that these men had narrated of the incident 
was true ; and by his own order he was left, 
as the last of the gharry-wallahs had seen him, 
standing in the midst of his packages, his wife 
awaiting his guidance to wherever they were to 
go ; and only a dense and gloomy jungle before 
him. 

Salome had been an attentive witness of the 
whole matter. During the last mile or so, Fer- 
dinand Montanaro had been growing increasingly 
restless and worn looking; and when he over- 
heard a whisper to the effect that they were 
Hearing the deserted bungalow where many evil 
spirits were, and that the call which many of 
them had overheard was the angry voice of 
Hanuman chiding some erring disciple, he at 
once refused to allow them to come any farther. 
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When the slow dreary cringe and chirp of the 
last bullock-cart wheel had died away, Montanaro 
turned from gazing after it, and found Salome 
leaning wearily against her Arab's neck. 

" Cava miuy* murmured Ferdinand, gently, 
" let me mount you again, and I will soon guide 
you to our destination. Take your handbag 
with you ; the other things may lie until this 
evening or to-morrow.** 

" Whither are we going? ** said Salome. 

" To a palace of peace and rest. It is but a 
mile or two ahead. Come ! ** 

Springing into his saddle, he pressed his horse 
into a canter, and Salome's animal followed. 

In a couple of minutes they had entered a 
thick tope of bamboos, Bohemia Gigantea, and 
palms ; but although Salome saw no track, Mon- 
tanaro*s pace never slackened; and, apparently 
familiar with every turn of the way, he hurried 
around large trees, headed for seemingly impene- 
trable points where sharp turns shewed easy 
openings ; and took it for granted that she was 
following. Suddenly Salome drew rein. 

" Ferdinand ! ** she exclaimed : " you have 
missed your way. I saw the bungalow a few 
strides back, through an opening to the right.** 

Then Montanaro turned, and as he reached 
her side, she was terrified to notice the pallor of 
his face, every line and feature of which was 
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drawn into an expression of anxiety or fearful 
mental strain. 

" Salome ! " he cried, " listen to me ! My life 
is in your hands, — ay, and vastly more than my 
life. If I can have peace and quiet, and the 
certainty that no one but you knows where I am, 
all may be well. But if I have any reason to 
believe that anyone has discovered me, I shall 
destroy myself.** 

" Ferdinand ! you terrify me ! Say, what do 
you mean ? " 

" Alas, Cara^ I mean that I am not well. 
Once or twice whilst in Africa I recollect seem- 
ing to come to consciousness after periods of 
oblivion. In England I was better, and only had 
exalted dreams of the greatness which I so often 
promised to share with you. But of late, what 
used only to be dreams have seemed to me more 
and more real, and these visions have come to 
me with increasing frequency. Salome, we are 
not going to the bungalow you saw. It is 
dreaded and avoided, which is my reason for 
coming to its neighbourhood. Our real retreat 
is ready, but only I know the way thither, — nay, 
I believe I alone know of its existence. The 
bungalow will preserve our seclusion better than 
an army with banners. Follow me ! *' 

Placing himself once more in front, but this 
time proceeding much more slowly, Montanaro 
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made his way along an unmarked course amongst 
drooping creepers and a close undergrowth. 
Then came the shade of a particularly dark tree, 
which appeared to grow straight from under thfe 
rock, and at which he dismounted. Throwing 
the reins on a short stump, he assisted Salome 
to dismount, and, taking her hand, led her behind 
the boll of the tree. Very carefully lifting a 
heavy mass of creepers, he discovered a narrow 
arch leading into a tunnel, and smilingly signed 
to Salome to enter. When she had complied, 
he very gently let the curtain of foliage fall back 
uncrushed into its place, and led her on. The 
tunnel was at first evidently natural ; but after 
two rather sharp turns, it became lofty, straight, 
and plainly the result of long and skilful use of 
chisel and mallet. It led into a beautifully pro- 
portioned rock-temple, and, being directly oppo- 
site a large and elaborately carved window, 
which opened down to the ground, was well 
lighted. 

The temple itself on one side looked across a 
deep narrow ravine ; but a projecting ledge of 
rock above, from which clematis-like creepers 
swayed in the gentle breeze, would prevent its 
being seen from thence, as the corresponding 
projection below would conceal it from the eye 
of anyone standing in the bed of the torrent 
fifty feet down. 
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The other sides of the temple were massively 
and elaborately carved with ape-figures and 
incidents in the history of Hanuman ; and the 
roof was supported by nine massive pillars, the 
grace of outline and the exquisite carving of 
which could not be described here. 

But what astonished Salome most was the fact 
that this gorgeous temple had been fully fur- 
nished as a comfortable sitting-room. The stone 
floor had been covered with cocoa-fibre matting, 
and upon this had been placed handsome rugs, 
skins, and carpets. Beautiful tree-ferns and 
graceful palms had been placed in pots formed 
of palm trunks. And whenever it could be done 
without damage to the local or general effect, 
books had been placed in shelves within easy 
reach. Chairs, couches, an easel, some brass 
trays, and two writing-tables, all found places. 

" Come this way, Salome," said Montanaro, 
leading her through a doorway into a smaller 
chamber, where she found a fully furnished bed- 
room. 

Passing through another doorway, Salome 
found herself in a well-appointed kitchen ; and 
so it went on, until she had convinced herself 
that by the time the baggage had arrived, this 
weird but very beautiful residence could be made 
positively comfortable. 

'* Rest now, dearest," said Montanaro. " I 
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shall go back for your handbag, and look after 
the baggage and the animals." 

Salome had passed through more excitement 
since leaving the new bungalow that morning 
than was needed to thoroughly tire her, and she 
appreciated Ferdinand's suggestion. She sat 
back on a long cane chair, and vaguely wondered 
as to what would next occur. 

Montanaro soon returned with the handbag 
and a basket of fruit which he had caused to be 
stowed in his saddlebag. The foresight he had 
displayed for her comfort both touched and as- 
tonished her. The book she had been reading, 
her work, her house shoes, her fan, a spirit-lamp 
to boil water for tea, — -everything appeared as if 
by magic. 

" And now, Carissima^' he murmured, " you are 
tired and excited. Give me the keys of the boxes, 
and I shall bring the things in before nightfall. 
You will be safe and quiet here, I hope you will 
be comfortable. I shall look in upon you every 
hour or so, but do not disturb yourself if dozing. 
There, dear: lie down." 

Salome was really tired, and there was some- 
thing in the intense quiet of her surroundings 
which had a lulling effect upon her. As Mon- 
tanaro waved hands to her, she closed her eyes ; 
and he stole quietly from the apartment. She 
felt as though he wished her to sleep ; and for 
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the first time in her experience, Ferdinand's in- 
fluence appeared to be exercising itself in a heal- 
ing and peace-bringing manner upon body, mind, 
and spirit. 

But had she been a Buddhist who had just 
made her oblations and presented gifts, it would 
have been declared that the sacrifice had been 
accepted ; and that a foretaste of Nirvana had 
been granted to a pious votary. 

For in such fashion, — by the strong will acting 
upon that which is for the moment weakened, 
whether by superstitious fears, by a longing for 
immortality, or even by the universal cry for 
rest, — are founded the false religions which have 
dominated men in all the ages. 

From the earliest days of superstitious sacrifice, 
the priests have glutted themselves with the 
roast-lamb which fools have laid upon the altar ; 
and the gods have had no pleasure in them at all. 

What of the sacrifice of the broken and con- 
trite spirit ? 



CHAPTER XVnL 

" If speech be only in accented sounds 
Framed by the tongue and lips, the man is dumb. 
But if by sign and glance to give each thought 
Expression, as in language, be called * speech * 
He hath that faculty.** 

An Old Play. 

But the moment Montanaro was out of his 
wife's presence, he took up the work he had as- 
signed to himself, with that feverish energy 
which it was his habit to display in times of 
anxiety, as if he felt that a night time were com- 
ing in which he could not work. 

Deftly and rapidly removing the saddles from 
both animals, he slung across their backs double 
net bags capable of being packed with packages 
of any shape and almost any size. 

Then, mounting his own Arab, he led off 
Salome's pony at a canter, pursuing quite an- 
other route than that which he had taken when 
bringing his wife to her strange new abode. 

Soon he reached the baggage ; and going from 
one box or package to another, loaded the ani- 
mals with exactly such things as would be needed 
first, and hurried back to the temple. 
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Looking in at the principal apartment, he 
found Salome exactly as he left her, calmly rest- 
ing, if not actually sleeping. 

" Sleep, Cara mia I " said he, waving his adieux 
to her as before. The quiet of the place, only 
made more pronounced by the monotonous note 
of the ruby-headed Barbet, appeared to deepen 
its hold upon her. 

Montanaro lost not a second of time. In nine 
journeys, occupying some seven hours, he had 
transported everything to the temple. Even the 
boxes, specially constructed to fold up, he stowed 
away in the nets, and brought to his rock-dwelling. 

Then leading the jaded animals to a dry cave 
which they had evidently seen and been stabled 
in before, Montanaro hurried back afoot to the 
place where the baggage had been left by the 
camel-men, and with a thorn branch obliterated 
every trace of his horses* hoof marks, from those 
made when he and Salome first started for the 
rock temple, until all became lost in shingly sand 
and leaves. As he retreated he tossed leaves, 
straws, and dust about ; and at last he turned 
away towards his picturesque dwelling-place, 
leaving no track behind. 

As he entered the temple, he waved a greeting 
to Salome, and cheerily said, as she awoke and 
smilingly arose : 

" Well, dear, I hope you are rested now. I 
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have been very industrious, and ail tiie tilings 



are in/* 



** It is very strange, Ferdinand," said Salome, 
" but I appear to have slept away all sense of 
strangeness as regards this place: I feel as 
though I had been often here before/' 

With a smile, Montanaro took her hand. 
Then reaching toward a corner of the carvings, 
he touched an immense gong ; and ere the silvery 
vibrations had died away, a silently moving man 
entered by the door leading from the kitchen, 
and salaamed profoundly. 

Montanaro touched his lips, the man bowed, 
and to Salome's surprise, returned almost imme- 
diately with the arrangements for dinner. Hav- 
ing set these out he re-entered with the soup 
which commenced an excellent meal ; and waited 
upon them throughout, but without uttering a 
sound. 

Nor did Montanaro speak to him. By signs, 
the slightest possible elevation of an eyebrow, 
the crooking of a finger, or the waving of a hand, 
every wish and order was conveyed, understood 
and obeyed. 

Salome felt in astonishingly good spirits ; and 
perceiving that Ferdinand did not allude to the 
attendant whilst dinner was proceeding, she 
asked no questions. 

But when the man had, with a final salute, 
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retired, Montanaro, taking a seat beside her, 
said: 

" Thank you very much, Carissima, for having 
asked nothing whilst Dantjie was here. He is 
the only living human being except ourselves 
who knows of this retreat. He is a Damara 
whom I saved from destitution in Africa; and 
he had charge of my menagerie there. No 
Indian servant would do all classes of work as he 
will. He nursed me through the delirium of 
the fever which nearly killed me in Africa, and 
will do anything for me, and now for you. But 
he would be jealous to frenzy were I to let any- 
one else wait upon me. He will cook, carry 
water, and attend to clothes, the animals, and the 
house work." 

" But why does he not speak ? " 

** He was taken young as a slave, and because 
he guided the rescuers to the slave camp, the 
drivers cut out his tongue. He had never had 
good hearing, but their clumsiness and violence 
even in the performance of the devilish mutila- 
tion, set up inflammation of parts, which ended 
in total deafness." 

" How shall I communicate with him ? " 

" I have often thought, dearest, that he only 
requires to be looked at, so quickly does he 
guess one's wish. You would always allude to 
me by raising your hand slightly. The least 
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movement of your head will mean come or go or 
stay. Within a few days he will understand 
your faintest sign." 

"But is not jealousy *' 

"Not of you, Carissima; of a man, yes: he 
would leave me if, having now taken him into 
my personal service, I allowed any male attend- 
ant about me. It is curious, but I never knew 
him to be unoccupied for one moment, and I 
literally never found him asleep ! As to faithful- 
ness as your protector, I need only say that 
Dantjie from this moment will regard you as the 
consort of one whom he regards as a demi-god." 

As Montanaro said this, a weary, thoughtful 
look came into his face, and he passed his hand 
heavily over his forehead. Almost uncon- 
sciously, Salome, dreading the expression, ex- 
claimed — 

" Ferdinand ! *' abruptly. 

With a start, Montanaro looked at her, and 
then languidly, as if recalled to consciousness of 
bodily fatigue, he stretched himself upon the \ 

long cane chair. 

" Did you speak, Cara ? *' he said. " I thought 
you uttered my name. I feel drowsy after those 
journeys with the baggage. Will you mind if I 
sleep for awhile?'* 

In after days, Salome ever remembered the 
calm and joy of that moment, that discovery ! 



\ 
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Her voice, sharply used, had indubitably warded 
off one of the attacks of mental aberration to 
which her unfortunate husband was subject ! 
Ah, if only it were possible for her to be always 
with him, to see the premonitory look and 
gesture, and to recall him to himself, even al- 
though doing so involved, as now, consciousness 
of bodily distresses ! Who could say how much 
longer than the last, and how curative, each in- 
termission between attacks might become under 
such conditions? 



CEiAPTERXK. 

" Truths though sometimes clad 
In painful lustre, yet is always welcome, — 
Dear as the light that shows the sunken rock I " 

Thomson. 

While Salome mused and watched her sleep- 
ing husband, Dantjie entered with lamps; and 
the temple when lighted presented a magnificent 
appearance, delighting Salome's artistic feeling 
from every point of view. 

A book absorbed her until, in a couple of 
hours, Ferdinand awoke, smiling. 

" Do you know, Salome, I think this dwelling 
will not only suit our health, but come rapidly 
to be our very home. I do not remember having 
had such a healing sense of repose as I have 
enjoyed just now, since my illness in Africa. 
You seem to have felt it also, dear ? " 

Still gratefully recognising the warding off of 
the attack, Salome enthusiastically acknowledged 
that her feeling was akin to her husband's. 

Ferdinand touched a tensely strained wire. 

" Dantjie always feels the vibration of this 
wire, or of a gong, although the sharpest tone of 
a hand-bell cannot reach him," said he. 
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The strange attendant entered with coffee. 
Never had Salome tasted the fragrant decoction 
in such perfection ; and a sense of exhilaration, 
happiness, and hope, such as she would have 
deemed impossible before, thrilled her being. 

Turning to express her delight to Ferdinand, 
she found him gazing fondly, passionately, but 
gently upon her, as he had not done since their 
marriage. 

"Darling," said he, in tones of intense affec- 
tion, " I can tell you now what I would never 
have referred to had we been living as whilst I 
was at work. Can you listen to my great 
anxiety, if I say in words which come from the 
very fount of my soul and life, that in you is 
my hope placed ? *' 

" Oh, yes, Ferdinand ! yes, and yes ! Am I 
not your wife ? If I may not quite banish your 
sorrow, whatever it is, let me at least bear half 
of it ! " 

" First, then, darling, be frank with me. Has 
our marriage come to be a thing which you 
regret ? *' 

Not for a second did Salome, in her then 
mood, desire to conceal or prevaricate in the 
slightest degree. 

" No, dear ! a thousand times No ! " she ex- 
claimed, laying a hand on his arm. "There 
have been regrets associated with it, of course. 
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— my mother's intense disapproval ; her unsatis- 
factory parting with me; my having brought 
you no dower, whilst you have been left without 
a permanent post, — all this *' 

" There is more, Carissima : I conjure you, be 
frank with me. How as regards myself person- 
ally? How " 

**0h, Ferdinand, I can truly say that your 
having been so much called away from me has 
been my only disappointment, until '* 

At the hesitancy of even a second's duration, 
a look of strained or even angry curiosity and 
challenge came into Montanaro's face. Salome 
did not dare any longer conceal her knowledge ; 
and her rich reward was a caressing touch from 
Ferdinand, and the return to his face of the ten- 
der, pathetic look which showed reason in full 
sway, and his appreciation of her entire candour. 

" — Until the evening of Tuesday last, when 
I went for that long walk, and saw you when 
you did not see me.** 

"What did you see, dear?" 

" I saw you walking eagerly in a direction 
which I now know to be that of this temple. 
You were apparently reciting something, in 
Italian, and I thought you were rehearsing it to 
act it as a surprise for me.** 

" Go on, Carissima ! ** 

"Well, I thought you appeared to be very 
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ill and strange. You looked at me, but did not 
seem to notice me.** 

" What was the drift of what I was repeat- 
ing?" 

"It seemed to me to be a demand or challenge 
to some deities, some great multiple power, in 
which you appeared to think that if you could 
only understand some message or word which 
they had tried to send you, you would — would, 
as I understood it, pass on to a higher plane of 
existence, so as to join them where they were.** 

" What more ? ** 

" You then took a double pipe from your 
pocket and blew two harmonising notes, and 
waited.** 

" And then ? ** 

" A wild, horrible scream seemed to come from 
a place a few furlongs or a few miles away, — I 
could not say which, — and towards it you dashed 
into the jungle, and I fainted.** 

As Salome finished, a sigh of mingled sorrow 
and contentment escaped her husband. 

Laying his hand softly on her forehead, and 
with inexpressible tenderness in voice and aspect, 
Montanaro said : 

" My darling, you have taken a load from my 
mind, the burden and horror of which were crush- 
ing me. It was because I knew of these at- 
tacks that I stayed away from you so much. I 
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hoped by feverishly hard work to keep my 
thoughts from taking morbid turns. There was 
nothing I dreaded so much as your coming to 
know of my state. But now that you do know, — 
the worst, — which is also the^best, — has happened. 
Now I can seek repose instead of exhaustion as a 
refuge from my awful fears.*' 

" Yes, yes, poor Ferdinand ! so it shall be ! " 

" Here, with only Dantjie and you, both know- 
ing of my ill-health, I shall have less to fear, and 
nothing to conceal. Say you will stay with me, 
darling : say it, and I shall believe it, and healing 
will already have begun ! *' 

" I say it, dear : you may believe it ! " 

" Swear it ! " cried Montanaro, leaning on his 
elbow and raising his arm and hand at full length. 

" I swear ! '* murmured Salome in a deep, 
earnest tone ; " but, dear Ferdinand, do not 
excite yourself." 

" Swear that you will be my stay and comfort 
in sickness and in health, — that *' 

"I swear it now, dear one, as I did in my 
heart when I married you." 

" Ah ! but it means more now. You have sworn 
it afresh ! And even if the peace here, and your 
care of me, do not prevent the disease getting a 
deeper hold, remember you have sworn ! " 

" Yes, oh yes, Ferdinand ; and it will be well 
all in due time with us both." 
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"And you will not communicate with anyone 
— ^that promise is involved in your oath, for if 
anyone came, all the good work would become 
undone. And if anyone come and find and 
know that I am as I am, I shall destroy myself 
— remember ! " 

Salome looked away in keen distress, and 
Dantjie was standing beside her with a cup of 
a yellow fluid which was steaming. He signed 
that she was to give it to Ferdinand. Without 
a word she raised the unhappy man's head, and 
placed the cup to his trembling lips. He swal- 
lowed the draught eagerly, and a change came 
over his manner. The flush left his cheek ; the 
colour came to his lips, which now slightly parted 
in a soft smile ; the limbs fell into attitudes of 
placid grace. 

" Ah, all will be well now ! She knows ! And 
she has sworn ! " 

The peaceful respiration of health-bearing sleep 
came soon. 

But long into the night Sdome sat beside him 
and held his hand ; and Dantjie, motionless as a 
statue, stood and gazed upon him as he slept. 

Yes ! she had sworn ! 

A sacrifice, no doubt ; but only one of self ; 
and the altar was Duty ; and she, — priestess and 
victim in one, was wise ! 



CEIAPTERXX. 

" For not the ceaseless change of shifted place 
Can from the heart a settled grief erase ; 
Nor can the purer balm of foreign air. 
Heal the distempered mind of aching care. 
With equal pains each different clime he tries, — 
And is himself that torment which he flies!" 

Lord Littleton. 

To Salome's intense concern, Montanaro, al- 
though perfectly composed and cheerful, was 
decidedly unwell during the next few days. He 
had brought with them a compact medicine chest, 
and at his request she gav^e him some of the 
recognised pills and doses, ever with salutary 
effect. But although a sort of conscientious 
desire to give his health the best possible chance 
made him use the orthodox remedies, it was 
evident that he had more confidence in the 
draughts and powders of Dantjie. 

At all events, the patient was up and about on 
the third day, looking a little thin and pale, but 
pledging himself to get fat and strong rapidly 
thenceforward. It is ill of a wind to blow no- 
body good; and Salome, having devoted three 
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days and a proportion of the nights to nursing 
Ferdinand, felt that the walk which they could 
take, safe from observation, along a thickly 
wooded part of the ravine, was almost freedom. 
During these walks Dantjie always kept watch. 

Salome once begged Ferdinand to tell her 
about the deserted bungalow, and asked might 
they not explore it. But Montanaro seemed so 
unhappy at the question and the request, that 
she never again mentioned the matter. 

" Facts have disappeared in a haze of super- 
stitious fancies, dear, as regards that bungalow/' 
Montanaro said. "The most acceptable story 
is that Mr. Engelhart, whilst delirious from 
fever, believed himself to have been visited by 
the monkey-god, Hanuman, and to have received 
orders to kill his wife, and jump with her body 
in his arms into the raging torrent at the time 
of highest monsoon floods, and did so. But the 
rumour suits us admirably ! Of the very small 
number of natives who would dare to approach 
the neighbourhood of the bungalow at all, not 
one would venture to explore the vicinity of this 

temple. If they did ** Here Montanaro 

broke off abruptly, and by a smile and a shake 
of the head intimated that, for some undetailed 
reason, by punishment or threat, rash explorers 
would get a lesson which would prevent their 
repeating their explorations. 
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On another occasion, Salome asked how pro- 
visions and supplies were to be procured. Mon- 
tanaro explained that during his many absences 
upon road-construction he had procured quan- 
ties of rice, potatoes, dried fruit, and tinned 
and bottled provisions, which the indefatigable 
Dantjie had transported hither from Drishkhan, 
sometimes on ponies, and more often upon his 
own head. Besides, as she would find, both 
Dantjie and he were good trappers of game, 
large 'and small. In the jungle were bananas 
and wild fruits, and dozens of vegetables, known 
and unknown as forming wholesome and palat- 
able articles of dietary. 

And, indeed, in this statement not more than 
half the truth was told. Never in her life had 
Salome had more varied or agreeable food ; and 
after a fortnight's trial of her new life, she felt 
astonished at the absence of any feeling of 
monotony as regards any aspect of it whatever. 
For occupations she had reading, painting, needle- 
work, and the study of the highest parts in the 
most famous plays. But to these Ferdinand 
soon gave charming additions. On one of the 
few and very careful expeditions which he made 
to the deserted bungalow, he found a crate of 
large sheets of glass. Abstracting some of these 
(but leaving no footmark behind him when he 
had done so), he made a tank of several com- 
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partments, with rock-work constructions in each ; 
and, having netted the pools in the river-bed, 
cultivated several varieties of young fish and 
water creatures. 

Under glass shades, too, he confined chame- 
leons, lizards, snakes, and other reptiles ; and as 
thoroughly imbued Salome with his love for the 
study of their habits and growth, as he had with 
fondness for histrionics. 

The close vicinity of the temple, of course, was 
a dense jungle ; and Salome's delight in watch- 
ing the sprouting of seeds, the actual growth- 
movements of bamboos and other quick growing 
plants, increased as her knowledge of botany 
became more and more practical and extensive. 

As for zoology, Dantjie never appeared to be 
absent for a couple of hours without bringing 
back some new jungle creature ; and Salome's 
aviary was full of the most exquisite birds. 

Montanaro appeared to have recovered his 
mental composure in a degree, which was a true 
happiness to his wife ; so that in his society, in 
such peace, comfort, and new pursuits, the days 
lengthened into weeks and months, and Salome 
continued content, and almost happy. For a 
new hope had come into her life as a woman. 

These two, — these three, rather, for Dantjie 
should by no means be ignored, — had been some 
nine months in their picturesque if very lonely 
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home, during which Montanaro had only once 
absented himself for more than half-a-day. He 
had allowed his beard to grow ; and, well accus- 
tomed to the use of disguises, he had made him- 
self unrecognisable, had ridden from the fall of 
an evening all through the night, until, shortly 
after daybreak, he arrived at the fourth station 
from the great bridge, and took the train to the 
junction for Benares, at which city he arrived on 
the third day. There by night he had posted a 
letter addressed to the postmaster at a north 
Burman post-office. He purchased some supplies 
next morning, returning after a day spent in 
minute inspection of the monkey-god pagoda, 
and six days' absence. 

Since that expedition he had not been quite 
the same. 

Nothing had more astonished Salome, as 
regards herself, than the wonderful power of 
adaptation she had displayed to surroundings so 
different from those to which she had looked 
forward when first contemplating a life in India. 
But she had ever accounted to herself for her 
contentment by reflecting that since Ferdinand 
could satisfy himself, despite the ordinary ambi- 
tions of his sex, and the special ones peculiar to 
himself, with their life and occupations, she 
should be able to do so. 

Alas ! gradually increasing fear that Mon- 
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tanaro was no longer content, began to oppress 
her after his return from the trip to Benares. 
He was often silent, preoccupied, and gloomy ; 
and although her conversation always roused and 
generally cheered him, it appeared to her that 
the taste he had had of the joy of life in civil- 
isation, had unsettled him for their existence in 
their hidden dwelling-place. 

The effect of this fear was, unfortunately, that 
she was thrown in upon herself in her medita- 
tions, and the question began to confront her, 
what was her life to be, and to what had she 
pledged herself ? 

The answer which came was not a too cheer- 
ful one. 

Of course, if by patient, dutiful endurance of 
this lonely existence she could feel that she was 
contributing impressively towards enabling her 
husband to shake off the dread incubus of fear 
for his reason, the sacrifice became a pleasure. 

But what progress had there been ? Actually, 
after nine months, Ferdinand could only be 
spoken of as one who, having once plainly shewn 
that he was liable to attacks of insanity, had 
now, during so many months, in very special 
surroundings, had no such attack. There was no 
certainty that the improvement would hold under 
ordinary social conditions : no lively hope that a 
permanent cure was ever ultimately sure to occur. 
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To what, then, had she pledged herself? 
What foors sacrifice was she making ? 

Never to leave Montanaro, never to seek to 
communicate with the outside world until his 
cure or decease ! 

It was during one of the nights of his absence 
at Benares that she first realised that this might 
mean imprisonment for her life, or, her death ! 

In the real pleasure of welcoming him on his 
return, she forgot the nightmare-like impression 
which this dreadful thought had made upon her 
mind ; but within a few weeks his change of 
manner, his palpable discontent, had revived and 
strengthened it. 

If she, for his good, could suffer exile and an 
eccentric imprisonment — ^yes! it amounted to 
that I — should he not, for his own sake, and for 
the tremendous issues that were at stake, put up 
with them also? His gloom, then, shewed in- 
gratitude as well as hopelessness. 



CHAPTERXXL 

" The other shape . . . black it stood as night. 
Fierce as ten furies : terrible as hell ! " 

Milton. 

Salome's last effort to absorb herself happily 
in her surroundings took the shape of her making 
a finished and beautiful water-colour painting of 
every view of the various apartments. As the 
excavations ran along the face of a cliff, the rooms 
formed a series, opening one into the other. 
The living-room gave into a small apartment 
where stores, glass, and crockery were kept, — a 
splendid butler's pantry, as it were. Beyond 
that was the kitchen, with walls somewhat less 
elaborately sculptured. Then came a door at 
which Dantjie had always stood, with respectful 
indication in his bearing that the premises beyond 
concerned only himself. All other nooks and 
corners of the wonderful cave temple, however, 
Salome had often explored, and even made pic- 
tures of. 

One day Montanaro told Salome that he was 
feeling rather depressed, and that, taking Dantjie 
with him upon her pony, he would find a round- 
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about way through the jungle to a gaum some 
twenty miles away, where he would get their 
copper cooking vessels re-tinned, and make some 
purchases. They would be away for eight or 
nine hours. Would she fear or dislike being 
alone ? 

Salome assured him she would easily find occu- 
pation in which the time would pass unnoticed. 
Fear she could, of course, have none : why should 
she ? 

The two passed away, like knight and squire ; 
and with a feeling of gladness that Ferdinand 
would have a day of air, exercise, change, and 
usefulness, there came a pang at the evidence 
his appearance afforded, — that he looked forward 
with such intense delight to absence from the en- 
vironments which she was enduring for his sake, 
despite a special anxiety about herself. 

Tears filled her eyes for a moment, but she 
dashed them bravely away, and set herself to a 
task which was to give Ferdinand a pleasing sur- 
prise. With some of the glass which he had 
brought from the bungalow, she made a protec- 
tion for each of her pictures, cleverly framing 
them all with slips of bamboo which she had pre- 
pared beforehand. The pictures were placed 
with admirable effect upon the least sculptured 
parts of the walls. 

But a place remained unfurnished with a pic- 
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ture, where one would hang with a special air of 
completeness ; and Salome sought for a subject. 

She recollected that she had never passed 
through the door leading to halls or sections of 
the temple beyond the kitchen. She would, 
at all events, take drawing-block and pencil, and 
look through the door. 

It was, she found, closed with a heavy curtain 
of bamboo sticks and dark blue country cloth ; 
and the chamber beyond was only lighted by a 
small window, high up. 

She could, however, perceive that a door, also 
heavily screened off, led through the wall on her 
left-hand side ; and as no bed or other proof ap- 
peared of the room first entered having been used 
as Dantjie*s sleeping apartment, she did not hesi- 
tate to pass through it also. 

Any excavations in this direction would tend 
away from the front of the ravine, or, as it were, 
deeper into the rock ; and Salome had sufficient 
instinct for locality to feel no surprise upon find- 
ing herself in comparative darkness. There ap- 
peared a degree of light at the end of a tunnel 
partly natural, and towards this she walked slowly. 

In certain directions of the wind Salome had 
often thought she faintly perceived a somewhat 
pungent odour; and no sooner had the heavy 
curtain dropped behind her, than she found it 
very strongly marked in this passage. Was it 
the smell of bats ? or of a wolf, a fox, a monkey ? 
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Yes ! that was it ! Some of the monkeys 
which she, had seen springing from bough to 
bough in the trees of the ravine had, no doubt, 
sought sanctuary in some recess of the temple. 
Nothing could be more appropriate. 

She passed on. 

The passage was now better lighted. It ended 
in a large unsculptured hall, around the corner 
of which she turned. 

Before Salome could see clearly what it con- 
tained, a huge figure sprang out upon her, too 
quickly for her to make the slightest effort to 
get back. But, to her surprise, the spring of 
the animal was checked by a heavy chain ; and 
the blow of the ponderous paw which, had she 
been half a pace nearer, would have destroyed 
her, only fell upon the drawing-block. As it 
dashed upon the ground, the huge ape, — for, even 
in her terror, she perceived the creature to be 
that, — sprang upon it, and, with a chattering cry 
of rage and hate, crushed and rent it to pieces in 
its powerful jaws. 

A still more awful shock awaited Salome, even 
in the minute portion of time which the incident 
occupied. A yet larger creature, which had been 
but dimly seen in the corner, with a roar, a howl 
that made the cavern shake, sprang quite loose 
from all such appliances as had restrained his 
partner, and fell, not upon Salome, but, with 
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awful rage and force, upon the other object of 
her fear! 

Salome remembered turning towards the tun- 
nel, raising the two heavy curtains, and dashing 
through into the chief apartment. 

Then followed oblivion. 

To her ears never came the sounds of fearful 
struggle as the two apes rent each other with 
mighty paws and monstrous teeth, — an unnatural 
as well as a fearsome contest, for the apes were 
male and female. 

Her eyes never noticed how the heavy bamboo 
curtains were struck down, or how the survivor 
in the gruesome battle staggered in with the 
burthen of his dead companion in his arms, and, 
laying it down half way between the entrance 
and the divan upon which Salome lay, sat dole- 
fully beside it, chattering with terror and peni- 
tence, touching the stiffening carcass, and trying 
to arouse it from its strange slumber. 

None of the large anthropoid male apes of 
inhabited parts of Africa will injure a woman. 

This one sat or stood some distance from 
Salome, swaying dolefully back and forward, 
looking from her to his deceased mate as though 
she should help him in the trouble she had 
brought upon him, chattering, moaning, touching 
his own wounds, but not molesting her. 

All this Salome never knew. 



CHAPTERXXIL 

" Exaggeration \ painting a snake, and adding legs !"* 

SOUTHGATE. 

For so many years has the schoolmaster been 
abroad throughout the length and breadth of 
India ; and so much have travelling directors of 
public instruction, railways, roads, the press, 
and the telegraph wire done, that, hard as super- 
stitions die, they do in time disappear. Wan- 
dering fakirs, jogais, and others, desirous of 
keeping knowledge of a territory to themselves, 
may do their endeavours to bolster up fading 
traditions of horrors therein ; but even those who 
affect to be impressed by these weird narratives, 
mentally analyse the statements made ; and often, 
venturing to test matters for themselves, find 
that the djins and shaitans are only existent 
upon the forked tongues of the interested 
parties. 

It is historically true that, by a series of coin- 
cidences, a horror had been developed touching 
the place referred to at this portion of our story ; 
and that up to the time of Montanaro's discovery 
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and use of the temple in the vicinity of the 
bungalow, the locality really had been feared 
and absolutely avoided. 

But even the brief spell of well-paid work 
upon the Drishkhan-Tarapore road had sufficed 
to draw some of the more daring of the neigh- 
bours nearer to the dreaded locality. A new 
generation, almost, had sprung up since the legend 
had been rife that Mr. Engelhart had murdered 
his wife, and jumped, with her body, into the 
ravine torrent, by the punitive command of 
Hanuman. Of course, shortly after the opening 
of the work upon the road, those weird and 
solemn cries had been heard, which the priest 
of the monkey-god had declared to be the unfav- 
ourable and angry response of Hanuman, in his 
latest Avatar, to the unworthy prayers of his 
faithless and rebellious ministers for reinstate- 
ment. But there were some advanced, or, let it 
be said, sceptical, folks resident in the village of 
the Monkey Pagoda itself, who, even accepting 
the declaration of the fakir, protested that the 
mighty Hanuman's indignation against subjects 
who had defied him before they (the advanced 
folks), were born, had nothing to do with them. 
And although a large group of those who 
doubted dwindled down to a very few, who with 
open minds wished matters put to a practical 
test, there did at last remain two, men of the 
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caste of Shikaries, who secretly swore a great 
oath to see for themselves. 

They had first spoken of pursuing their in- 
vestigations, whilst the work upon the Drish- 
khan-Tarapore road was progressing ; and indeed 
the comparative proximity of a large body of 
people gave a different complexion to the idea 
of penetrating haunted jungles from tha^ which 
it had worn in times of loneliness. 

But as we know, the coolies and artizans all 
abruptly discontinued work, and went away, 
when the order came for the abandonment of the 
road ; and the two brave ones began with one ac- 
cord to make excuse. 

Nine months or so passed, and one day the 
two friends, having followed game further than 
usual in the direction of the dreaded jungle, 
heard the tread of horses. They crouched in the 
bushes and watched. 

" And behold ! ** they said afterwards, " we 
saw an Europe Sahib, pale, but dark, who rode 
beside a black man, who had black wool on his 
head, like the wool on the black lambs that are 
never brought to the birth. And we think the 
Sahib was he of whom we were told that he had 
the help of ten shaitans. But he never spoke to 
his black familiar : only his fingers moved, or 
his lips without a sound ; and the other answered 
him by the same. 
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" They passed away ; and we arose, and saw 
the track of their horses* feet. We trace the 
marks of cheetal and sambhur through the jun- 
gles : why not those of horses ? 

" So we ran up the trail ; and in half-an-hour 
we came to a rock where was a hidden cave 
where horses had been stabled. 

" We had come far; so "we made fire outside 
the cave, and cooked chupatties, and made a 
stick of kabobs from the flesh of a hare, and ate. 

"Arising to search for water, we had our hearts 
within us made like that for which we sought. 
For a roar as of ten tigers, mixed with the yap 
of many jackals and the chatter of monkeys, 
coming from the heart of the solid rock, clove 
our heads ! 

"We ran to hide ourselves behind a great 
tree. We fell through an opening in the rock, 
and rushed on, not knowing whither. But the 
solid rock opened before us, and was transformed 
into a temple of ten thousand shrines, with all 
that was gorgeous on floors and walls. 

"We know it was a delusion of devils; but 
to our bewitched vision there seemed to be 
charpoys and chairs and carpets and pictures, 
vessels of glass and silver, many birds in cages, 
even palm trees growing thus where had been 
the solid rock five minutes before. And lo! 
stretched upon a charpoy, a beautiful English 
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woman ! And beside her, a vast dead form, such 
as we carve in the temples of Hanuman ! 

" Over all (and may our tongues wither and 
our speech cease forever if we speak not true 
words) stood Hanuman himself I 

" How we escaped we know not ! There was a 
door ; it led us to the air. But the rock closed 
' behind us as we fled. We found ourselves in 
the jungle, dizzy, trembling. We looked back. 
Rock! rock only; and the great tree behind 
which we thought the rock had opened to us ! 
Living plants moved in the wind where we had 
thought the rock had opened ! We were be- 
witched ! 

" Through the jungle we crept, calling upon 
the name of Mahadeo. Our heads hung down, 
for we knew no reason for this awful miracle. 

" My brother tripped and fell. As my hand 
raised him, he gazed in terror through the trees. 
And then we knew. 

"For before us stood the bungalow of devils! 
And we had seen with these eyes Engelhart 
Sahib, changed to a rebel ape by angry Hanu- 
man, and struck dead beside the dead body of 
his slain wife ! 

" Then, with dry throats, we turned and fled. 
And the great cry rang again through the woods 
when we had gone two kos. We swooned at 
the first water. When our hearts got hold of 
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the blood in us once more, we knew not whence 
we had come. The jungle had closed behind us. 

" And so we arose and came hither ; and woe 
to him that, after this our warning, shall ap- 
proach the house of devils, or the solid rock that 
seems to open into temples which are palaces, 
and where Hanuman in the flesh guards the 
bodies of the dead sahib who had become a 
monkey, and his beautiful wife whom he had 
slain. 

" Woe, also, and no less to us, if we have lied 
by so much as a word as to what we saw." 

This was the story which was supposed to be 
in the mind of the Ghosai, eight months after, 
when Vivian Savile was putting his horse's nose 
straight for the bungalow. For this cause did 
his people seek to dissuade the sahib from going, 
and sing songs to the deities when they saw that 
he would go. The two sceptics saw and were 
converted ; who, then, could dare to doubt ? 



CHAPTER XXra. 

" Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety*' 

Shakespeare. 

As we know, Montanaro had never told Salome 
of his having in his possession the two great 
African apes, which alone, of all the animals he 
had wished sent to India, had arrived. They 
were in charge of the deaf mute Dantjie on the 
voyage. 

Drugged heavily with opium, they had been 
shipped in well-contrived crates on the flotilla 
boats carrying stores of all sizes and shapes for 
the engineering of the road. 

They attracted no notice. 

But before their arrival, Montanaro had learned 
two things. One was, that he was slowly but 
surely developing symptoms of mental failure. 
The other was that the superstitions of which 
we have heard so much clustered around a cer- 
tain locality, and the bungalow so long deserted. 

On one of the absences which left Salome so 
lonely, he had found the deserted bungalow. 

Scrupulously avoiding even the most trifling 
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disturbance of any minutest point about it, — 
treading always upon dried grass or stones 
which shewed no footmark, he examined the 
house from outside, and guessed how easy it 
would be for him to live, secluded and unknown, 
anywhere near such a focus of superstitious 
fears. 

Exploring the cliffs of the nullah, he happed 
upon the ancient and exquisite rock temple 
which has been described above, in the cleft giv- 
ing on to a tributary nullah about a quarter of a 
mile above the bungalow. 

Thither, then, he led Dantjie, having loaded a 
light waggon with the crate containing the 
female ape, one dark night ; and using his own 
pony as a draught animal, inasmuch as the use 
of bullocks would have been tantamount to pub- 
lishing the locality of the temple and the use 
which it was intended to make of it. 

And again, the light waggon had taken the 
crate with the stupefied male ape in it, through 
the jungles, upon the evening when Salome saw 
Montanaro going on foot towards the temple, 
the draught animal being, as before, his own 
pony. Part of Ferdinand's genius as a trainer 
of animals had been expended upon controlling 
the cries or noises of these apes. Only the wail 
of his pipe, or special incitements known exclu- 
sively to Dantjie and him, now caused them to 
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utter their powerful yell under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Many subsequent journeys did master and man 
make, conveying to the temple stores, furniture, 
and carpets. 

The two apes were strongly chained to the 
wall of the cave assigned them. It is known 
that these large African apes will not breed in 
confinement, and still less in a country not 
their own. Companionship they appreciated ; 
but the male having been fed in its youth from 
the hands of a female Damara, had foster-affec- 
tion for women stronger than any feeling which 
attracted him towards the unmating female of its 
own race. The result we have seen. As a dog 
will sometimes fly viciously at the beloved mas- 
ter who pretends to strike a stranger, — so the 
giant ape, scarcely conscious of its power, had 
torn away its chain from the fastening in the 
rock wall, and, further enraged by the bites of 
its jealous companion, had shaken it so that a 
portion of the drawing-board had stuck across 
its throat and strangled it to death. 

Then, terrified at the issue of a conflict during 
which had been broken the belt by which the 
female had been secured, the trembling brute 
had brought the body to the side of the uncon- 
scious Salome's couch, and waited to see if she 
could restore the creature to vigour again. 
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Ferdinand Montanaro, returning somewhat 
earlier than he had intended, was travelling very 
slowly, the ponies being laden with supplies, 
and he wishing to spare them. He was looking 
bright and happy after his day's outing. 

Then to his horror the great ape's call, only 
slightly muffled by distance and the temple 
walls, reached him. 

It echoed very gloomily through the jungle 
aisles ; and with a gesture to Dantjie, Ferdinand 
set spurs to his pony and cantered towards the 
temple. 

We know the sight which awaited him. It 
was worse even than what he had anticipated. 
For the huge ape, bleeding freely from its own 
wounds, and having handled those of its dead 
companion, lost patience with the motionless 
and unhelpful Salome, waddled moaning to her 
couch side, and placed its blood-clotted paws 
upon the shoulder and body of her dress. She 
did not move. 

Then, returning to the side of the dead ani- 
mal, the live one again sat down, chattered, and 
swayed backward and forward in a most gro- 
tesque but genuine spirit of remorse for what it 
had done ; and at last gave forth a long wailing 
cry. 

At that moment, Ferdinand and Dantjie were 
hurriedly observing the smouldering remains of 
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the fire which the shikaries had lit as they passed 
into the stable cave. Hastily jumping down, 
they hurried into the great room. 

Ferdinand flew to Salome's side and murmured 
her name with anxious sympathy and some 
tenderness. 

Dantjie, quickly opening a tin box which gave 
forth a sweet ethereal smell, threw a brown ball, 
of the colour of ginger-bread, to the huge ape, 
which, as though but half consciously, swallowed 
it. 

In a few seconds the creature's terror-stricken 
manner disappeared. Its massive arms dropped 
languidly to the ground ; its eyes became heavy, 
hazy, and half-closed ; the ponderous head 
drooped upon the prominent and hideous breast. 
Then Dantjie took up the end of the chain and 
led the half-narcotised beast waddling from the 
room. 

At last, with a frightened sigh, Salome re- 
turned to consciousness. Seeing Ferdinand 
kneeling beside her, she murmured his name 
appealingly, and burst into tears. 

" Carissima! forgive me," cried Montanaro. 
**I have no words to tell you my sorrow and 
pity over the awful shock you have had ! 
Dearest, perhaps I should have told you that 
we had these two great animals here. I wish I 
had done so now, but we did not think they 
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could break away from their fastenings, and we 
wished them to be as much a mystery as possi- 
ble, so that even you, living here, might be able 
to say you knew of no such animals, if any 
question arose in connection with the supersti- 
tions of the locality. Do you understand ? " 

Salome sobbed, but said nothing. 

" Both Dantjie and I are astonished at the 
attack of the male ape upon the female, a thing 
which seldom or never takes place, except when 
a female tries to kill a successful rival, or a 
woman. The male ape was fed after its birth by 
an African, and later even by an European 
woman, and is always gentle to them. The 
other has never become content in India, was 
always fed by Dantjie, and hates women. It 
never added anything to the happiness of the 
male, to which we can now allow much more 
liberty, and which will be tractable and obedient, 
to you especially. Will you forgive me, darling ? ** 

The protecting instinct was very strong in 
Salome. She recognised the departure of all 
necessity for fear as regards the ape, and applied 
herself to the soothing of her unhappy husband. 

"I was foolish to be so frightened, Ferdinand,** 
she said with a smile ; " but, of course, the whole 
thing was a great surprise ; and from what you 
tell me, it was not quite without danger from 
that awful animal.** 
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As Salome with a shudder pointed at the 
ape's carcase, Dantjie entered to remove it. He 
was unable to lift it, but did so with Montanaro's 
assistance. Dantjie was a splendid curer of 
skins, and Montanaro, getting but his collection 
of curative soaps and powders, set him to work 
to remove the hide with the greatest care. The 
wedge of the semi-masticated drawing-block, 
which had really caused death, was found in 
the dead ape's throat. 

During the next few days, and while Salome 
still shewed signs of the illness which the shock 
had brought upon her, Ferdinand seldom left 
her ; and at last she became nearly restored to 
ordinary health. 

In his solicitude about his wife, the unhappy 
man appeared to quite forget himself and his 
troubles from within and without. But when 
he had at last succeeded in convincing Salome 
that she need have no fear concerning the great 
ape, which Montanaro had named Hama, and 
which gladly ate from her hand, things at the 
temple dwelling settled down, and once more a 
shadow seemed to fall over the Italian. 

And from his point of view it was not wonder- 
ful that it should be so. Distracted at one mo^ 
ment by the actual workings of his disease, and 
at another by the reasoning dread of its develop- 
ment, he came to have as little of the healing 
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peace for which he had yearned as he had had at 
any period of his life and work in India. 

Then, again, Dantjie found and called attention 
to the proofs of the temple having been visited. 
The fire near the stable cave, the footprints in 
the paths and passages, — ^the excitement of the 
apes and the results to which, as they believed, it 
had led, — all these set Montanaro to planning 
the arrangements which must exist in future. 
His theory included no suspicion of Salome hav- 
ing passed beyond either of the bamboo curtains. . 
According to it, two men and a woman had found 
and entered the temple while Salome slept. 
The woman had ventured farther than the men, 
taking up the drawing-block by the way, for 
some unknown reason. Wandering along the 
passages, she had suddenly come upon the female 
ape, which had attacked her and secured the draw- 
ing-block. The male ape had broken away from 
his fastenings and killed the other after a conflict. 
The woman had fled. The male ape, Hama, had 
then violently loosed the body of its murdered 
companion, dragged it into the principal hall, 
terrifying Salome into unconsciousness ; and the 
men, coming as far as the great hall to verify the 
amazing story, had seen in grim reality what 
they had probably accepted as a supernatural 
appearance. 

Salome decided to leave the theory as Mon- 
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tanaro stated it. No good could result from in- 
forming the easily-excited man that she had 
penetrated to the apes* cave ; and if she had 
worn a pair of soft native sandals then, so had 
she frequently done during their residence in the 
temple ; and the secret need never be discovered 
even on the ground of frankness. 

But Montanaro, whilst gladly forming the 
opinion that the visit would have the effect of 
intensifying the local superstition, and when fully 
reported, greatly tend to deepen their seclusion, 
— decided to take such steps as his warped in- 
telligence suggested in the contrary event. 

Just as, from the earliest days of their resi- 
dence in the monkey temple, he had taken such 
precautions as the laying down of stepping- 
stones to the well, so that any passing visitor 
might not judge from a track in the grass that 
the place was occasionally visited, — so, now, he 
took the beautifully cured and perfect skin of 
the deceased ape, the front of the head of which 
had been left almost in the natural state, and 
made of it a well-padded and very natural-looking 
dress for himself. The arms had of course to 
be shortened, and the lower limbs could not be 
made perfectly to represent those of the original 
owner when clothing Montanaro*s legs. But as 
the resemblance was close enough even in the 
eyes of those familiar with the great African 
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apes, it was certain that to a native of India a 
wild animal would seem to stand in that skin. 
The use to which Montanaro meant to put it will 
readily be anticipated. Should any party of 
natives appear in the neighbourhood, Hama 
could easily be caused to utter his awful roar, and 
Montanaro would present himself in an open 
space, dressed in the skin of its deceased mate. 

These arrangements occupied many days after 
Salome's recovery, and at last much of the old 
manner of living was resumed. 

But there was a difference. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Fm on the rack ; 
For sure the greatest evil nun can know 
Bears no proportion to this dread suspense I " 

Froude. 

As the weeks now passed on, Salome lost hope 
very rapidly. 

Self-contained at all times, she had depended 
less, even during childhood, than girls usually do 
upon her mother and their friends for happiness 
or even companionship. 

Capable of a deep affection, she yet appeared 
to think a display of eagerness for something upon 
which to bestow it were a weakness which an intel- 
lectual woman should not too lightly exhibit. 

We know how wilfully she had acted about 
her marriage with the Italian ; but the intellectual 
parts of her nature had ever held the emotional 
in subordination ; and she had convinced herself 
that Montanaro's genius and ambition were 
necessary complements of her own being, before 
she had sought within herself for such sentiments 
of regard as would make a union with him give 
promise of happiness. 
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She had further, and with reason, anticipated 
such a life with him as would stimulate her love 
of study, increase her knowledge of the world in 
both moral and geographical senses, and afford 
her such chances of personal distinction as all 
accomplished women deserve, and as the major- 
ity desire. 

Hardly even to herself had she admitted a 
measure of sorrow at the fact that, whilst truly 
affectionate in his manner towards her, Monta- 
naro expressed no sympathy with the deepest 
disappointment, of all. That disappointment 
certainly existed at first ; but now, with sad 
knowledge of her husband's infirmity, she was 
resigned to, or even grateful for, her prospect of 
childlessness. 

Such resignation, however, could ill replace 
those hopes of the tenderest of all occupations 
which had at one time cheered her. 

Not less than at any previous time did Salome 
appreciate how plainly her duty to her husband 
demanded her observance of the oath she had 
taken. To a woman of such clear intelligence it 
could not come as a question to be debated, 
whether she could desert, in his dire necessity, a 
man whom she had married when so proud of 
his high intellectuality, his palpable genius, his 
professional prosperity. 

Nevertheless, the hands which had at one time 
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seemed likely to be occupied with the most 
pleasing as well as the most sacred duties, now 
oftentimes dropped listlessly upon her lap as the 
vow repeated itself in her mind. She was not 
only pledged never to leave her husband until 
his recovery or his decease released her from her 
promise ; but she was never to seek to communi- 
cate with friends or the authorities, even for his 
own good, or in her own day of care or danger. 
Was the sacrifice a wise one ? 

Ah ! she had been through one or two forms of 
danger as it was; and only because they had 
smitten her unexpectedly, or whilst unconscious, 
had she escaped the weariness of sad anticipa- 
tions of them. 

It was all different now. 

The revelation of Montanaro's insanity, the 
dreadful scene with the apes, and her own per- 
sonal peril and sorrow as a wife and possible 
mother, had each come as an abrupt blow. 

But the repetition of any one of her dangers 
might be an incident of a near or a far day of 
that lonely existence ; and those dread anticipa- 
tions could now no longer be absent, or her 
mind peaceful as touching their fearful possi- 
bility. Her longing for female society grew 
daily. 

The lagging weeks made months, and no 
change appeared. Salome was thankful that 
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no absolute outbreak of Ferdinand's dread ail- 
ment had occurred ; but of progress towards cure 
she saw no sign. 

More than once she had been horrified to find 
the strained expression come into his face ; more 
than once, after a vacuous look, the hand had 
been wearily and irritably passed across the brow. 
But here indeed Salome found her one reward, 
her dearest consolation. For at the sound of 
her voice, the firm grasp of her hand, all strain 
and irritability had vanished on each occasion; 
and it even appeared to the anxious wife that for 
weeks following such an incident, Ferdinand 
seemed to have thrown off much of whatever 
disability had conduced to it, and to have taken 
a new lease of energy, of interest in study, of 
health, happiness, and hope, from her touch and 
her voice. 

Had not these oases appeared in an otherwise 
desert existence, — these cheering proofs that her 
sacrifice, her patient discharge of duty, were not 
in vain, — it were impossible to say what might 
not have happened. 

But as it was, the tedious months thus knew 
some variety of degree in their tediousness ; and 
although Salome saw with a ceaseless sorrow 
that a listless melancholy was steadily settling 
down upon her husband, she dared to hope that 
so long as he could be spared the shock of con- 
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tact with his fellows, or that of the discovery of 
their dwelling-place, he might go on indefinitely 
without special impulse towards the dreaded end, 
by threat of which he had made her swear for 
his sake so much to her own hindrance. 

The months slowly mounted up ; the anniver- 
sary of their arrival at the temple came and went. 

Hama was gentle and obedient to Salome. 
The creature's presence was no longer a terror to 
her. 

Dantjie was the ceaseless server of their every 
need. Silent, cleanly, efficient, deferential, he 
lacked nothing of perfection as their servant in 
.their exceptional position. 

Several times single natives or small parties 
were seen in the jungle on the cliff across the 
ravine, but they passed, either unknowing or 
dreading as regards the neighbourhood of the 
deserted bungalow and the rock-cut monkey 
temple. 

Several times during the rains, when footprints 
were certain of rapid obliteration, Ferdinand 
took Salome for a few miles into the jungle; 
and the exhilarating sense of novelty and variety 
greatly lessened the irksomeness of her immure- 
ment in the temple. 

From several well-conceived watching posts 
Dantjie kept a look-out, but nothing occurred to 
disturb the sense of safety. 
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And the month of February came around once 
more. Salome felt that any great shock would 
finally unsettle Ferdinand's mind ; but it did 
not come. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

**Man makes a death which Nature never made ! " 

Young. 

But one afternoon a shot awoke the crashing 
echoes of the usually silent ravine, and Fer- 
dinand arose from his amusement of training a 
beautiful bird and looked at Salome. Another 
shot, and another followed. Montanaro hurried 
to one of the watching-places, where he found 
the ever-alert Dantjie. By signs the Damara 
conveyed that a single sahib had arrived with 
two loaded ponies, and that he had been several 
times in and out of the deserted bungalow. He 
had then walked round in search of game, and 
gone back to the bungalow. 

Montanaro could see the hobbled ponies graz- 
ing near the house. Dantjie was usually unerr- 
ing as to people, but Montanaro dared to hope 
this visitor might be a native who would be 
influenced by the fears and superstitions of the 
locality. 

Upon the other hand, could it be possible — 
had Salome communicated with the outside 
world ? 
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Ah ! he would not tell her that the visitor was 
an European. 

Sauntering back as if unconcernedly, he met 
Salome's look of enquiry with this : — 

" Some shikari, dear, who evidently does not 
know the legend of the place, has entered the 
bungalow for the night. It would not do to 
allow him to proclaim that he had slept in the 
bungalow with impunity. I shall put on the skin 
and terrify him into keeping up the rumour." 

Carrying out this intention, and towards even- 
ing, Montanaro, dressed in the ape's skin, stole 
towards the bungalow ; but upon perceiving the 
dogs, he decided to await the hour of total dark- 
ness, and turned back. He still dared to hope 
that the visitor would prove not to be an 
European. 

He did not enter the living-room, as he did 
not wish Salome to see him in his masquerading 
dress ; and so she was alone. 

She had bravely choked down the risings of a 
hope that this visit might in some way lead to a 
change in her life as lived for Ferdinand's sake ; 
but now, as never before, did her thoughts bear 
homewards to her mother's room. 

This chance would pass, as ships unheeding 
creep away over the horizon and leave the 
starving mariners, frantic with despair, in their 
boat. 
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Nay ! they have at least, in all their misery, 
the faint glimmer of a hope that their signal may 
be seen. But she, — ah ! her oath ! If this 
visitor to the bungalow a few hundred steps 
away had been a direct messenger from her 
mother, aware of her story, armed with funds 
for her journey home, and now following up her 
wanderings to rescue her, — not by so much as a 
single cry might she seek to guide his steps ! 

It was a bitter thought. 

"Mother! mother!" she murmured. "It is 
over! I am your broken-hearted^ your loving 
child ! Oh, were I near you now, I should plead 
for a little forgiveness and an ocean of love! 
Take me back to the place in your heart which 
I appeared to despise ! See ! I stretch out my 
hands and say I have sinned ! I am indeed no 
more worthy to be called your child. But as a 
hired servant would I attire you this moment, 
and place my hands about your neck, and plead 
from my aching soul that my rebellion might be 
pardoned. Mother ! oh, mother ! *' 

The early morning hours wore on. Salome 
fell into an uneasy slumber, and dreamt that she 
was deep in a coal mine where a fall had occurred, 
and saw the rescuers passing with their lights, 
not knowing of her nearness. Joyfully she 
sought to attract their attention ; but no sound 
could she make, and a voice hissed in her ear, 
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"Your oath! The promise is to him that 
changeth not ! *' 

She started from her unreposeful sleep, not 
roused by the end of the dream, but by a fearful 
yell from Hama. 

Montanaro had kept watch all through the 
night and early morning hours with Dantjie. 
While it was still almost dark he went out, hav- 
ing signified to the Damara that within ten 
minutes Hama was to be made to utter his 
hideous cry. He had himself determined that 
in the meantime he should have shown himself 
to the visitor — in the ape's skin. 

Stealthily he crept towards the bungalow. A 
lamp's light was shining in one of the windows. 
He aimed for that point; and, perceiving that 
the dogs had been taken inside the house, 
stepped for the first time upon the verandah 
plinth. 

Looking in at the window, he saw Vivian 
Savile sleeping on the camp bed, near the expir- 
ing fire. 

Had it not been too late, he would have coun- 
termanded the order which he had given to 
Dantjie; for plainly here was no superstitious 
native, to be frightened away by an ape's howl- 
ing, or impressed by the superstition of Hanu- 
man's anger hanging around the bungalow. 

Even yet there might be time ! 
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But, just as he was turning away, he caught 
sight of a large envelope which Vivian had for- 
gotten to post before leaving, and which he had 
flung, in his annoyance, on to the table farthest 
from him. It was clearly addressed to 

The Hon. Mrs. Rutherglen, 
Bramwell Grange, 
Sandrock, 

Southumbershire, 

England. 

Doubting the certainty of his vision, impeded 
as it was to some extent by the mask of the ape's 
head, he quickly removed the grinning visage, 
and deliberately read the address. 

Then came the dreadful look of vacuousness 
and confusion upon his pale face. He irritably 
rubbed eyes and forehead, and an impulse to 
raise the window and seize the letter possessed 
him. Just then the dogs whined anxiously. He 
stepped silently down from the plinth, and 
paused, his heart beating tumultuously. 

Had Salome broken her vow, and taken steps 
which had resulted in this Englishman arriving 
thus within a few yards of her whilst actually 
communicating with her mother ? 

And then came the last rational thought which 
was ever to cross that failing intelligence: he 
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would hurry back to the temple, prevent the 
great ape from being caused to scream, ask Sa- 
lome if she knew anything of the visitor who 
corresponded with Mrs. Rutherglen, and 

It was too late ! 

Wild, penetrating, fearful, the howl of Hama 
rang out upon the air of the hasty tropical dawn ! 

Hampered by the hideous covering, Montanaro 
had barely shufHed off into the grass and under- 
growth beyond the bawri, when, as we know, 
Savile dashed out of the house, and, having first 
glanced along the cliff, came upon Montanaro 
near the well. 

But brief as the space of time was, the dismay 
of having seen the visitor and the address on the 
letter, the confused doubt of Salome's loyalty in 
the matter, and the weird associations of Kama's 
cry, had finally unseated the wretched man's 
reason. 

So, he who had dreamt that he should one 
day understand the discordant messag:e, to soar 
away to the paradise of a higher plane of being, 
sprang, bedizened in his fantastic dress, over the 
edge of the ravine ! 

And Salome was free from her vow ! 



CHAPTER XXVL 

" How pale appear 
Those clay cold cheeks where grace and vigour glow* df 
O dismal spectacle / How humble now 
Lies thai ambition which was late so proud/ " 

Smollett. 

{Captain V. AT. Savile* s Journal resumed^ 

I HAD proceeded quite a quarter of a mile 
along the side of the ravine before I found traces 
of an old track approaching from the opposite di- 
rection, and disappearing over the edge. 

It led, I found, to a descent by no means safe 
or easy, but possible to a good climber, as, where 
accidental foot-hold failed, artificial steps had 
been cut. At the most difficult part, help was 
given by a strong cane-like creeper having been 
made available as a side rope. A landslip gave 
safe jumping for me ; and, without pausing to 
consider how I was to regain the top of the cliff 
after a drop of at least twenty feet, I found my- 
self at the bottom of the nullah. 

I had noted that a cluster of wind-tormented 
and distorted palm trees struggled precariously 
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for existence upon the opposite cliff, just at the 
scene of the suicide ; and now, speeding over 
nubbly stones and rounded boulders, I needed 
no other landmark. I soon came in sight of the 
dreadful object of my search. 

Some outcast, some wretched man, for some 
purpose, had used as a disguise the skin of a 
gorilla or other huge description of anthropoid 
ape, unknown in India. 

But the result of the fall must not be too 
minutely described. 

The fastenings of the hideous covering had 
quite given way over the mutilated trunk ; and 
except that the back of the head had fallen 
upon the loose leaves and grass of a drift under 
a large boulder, so leaving the face identifiable 
by any one who knew it, the whole body had 
been battered into shapelessness. 

My first impulse was to shout for aid ; but 
from the bottom of an abrupt ravine in an ex- 
ceptionally desolate and unvisited jungle, who 
would hear me ? 

The set eyes of the dead man stared hideously 
up into the morning sky ; making a sight only 
a little more awful than the loathsome visage 
of the great ape which lay beside it, and the 
bony parts of which had cut and bruised the 
human brow and neck. 

Slightly averting my gaze, I saw a double 
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reed pipe lying beside the battered and discol- 
oured hand. Its very frailty, its lightness at all 
events, had saved it in the fall. 

Scarcely consious of any design or hope of 
result, I put the pipes to my lips, and blew a 
long, clear, and loud call of two perfectly har- 
monising notes. They stole sweetly along the 
cliffs. They repeated themselves faintly at every 
new face of rock ; and then they died softly 
away. 

But not before the ravine had pulsed and 
throbbed first with peals of that fearful howl 
which had startled me from my sleep at early 
dawn, and then with their echoes. Where was 
this mystery, this horror, to end ? 

Swiftly turning in the direction from which, 
so far as I could judge, the sound came, a new 
surprise awaited me. On a shaly ledge of the 
rocks, surrounded by creepers falling from over 
her head, a beautiful woman was peering anx- 
iously at me, somewhat more than half-way up 
the cliff. 

There was an instant's pause, during which it 
appeared that each had difficulty about accosting 
the other. 

But the hesitating words at length came down 
to me: 

" Who are you ? * What has happened? What 
—what is that beside you ? ** 
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" I hope I have not a great shock for you,'* I 
said, using my hands as a trumpet, " but I have 
found a dead body here, clothed in the skin 
of " 

Without speaking, but covering her face in 
her hands, the lady, — for the voice was that of 
one, — turned and ran back into some excavation 
in the clifif. Quickly returning with a man to 
whom she was making rapid signs, she caused 
him to understand the situation in an instant. 
While the man darted back, the lady seated her- 
self and buried her face once more in her hands. 

Instantly the man appeared with a rope ladder 
which he rapidly secured and let fall, and down 
which he swung himself. He was an African 
of great strength and activity, who made a 
gesture of salute as he darted past me to fling 
himself upon his knees beside the mutilated re- 
mains in a passion of fear and grief. 

Signing to me to go to the ladder, he ad- 
dressed himself, as I had not had either time or 
inclination to do, to the ordering of the broken 
limbs and the removal of the blood-stained skin 
dress. And I placed myself at the foot of the 
swaying rope-ladder. 

" Will you come up and tell me all you know 
of this ? *' said the lady, bending a pale drawn 
face over the ledge, and holding her hands 
tightly clasped together. 
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I ascended. As I swung myself on to the ledge, 
she was awaiting me, arid by looks and a move- 
ment of pale lips only, asked for whatever I 
could tell her of the circumstances. 

I told of my arrival at the deserted bungalow 
upon the previous evening ; and, so far as could 
be done, mitigated the horror of the suicide 
which I had witnessed at the moment after the 
dawn. 

" My name matters not at all," I said, " but I 
am Captain Savile of the Staff Corps. I came 
here for a week's rest and quiet. I assume that 
the deceased was your husband? I shall not 
now trouble you with enquiries as to the eccen- 
tricity of his dress ; but I think it right, whilst I 
hope it may even be consolatory, to tell you that 
death was absolutely instantaneous, and that at 
the moment of his fall over the cliff he was giv- 
ing proof that he was temporarily insane.'* 

"So I had reason to suspect," said the lady 
through her sobs. 

I pressed no more information upon her, but I 
thought an effort on her part at replying to a 
question might rouse her to some extent. 

"There is naturally much in all the circum- 
stances and surroundings," I said gently, " which 
astonishes me ; but may I enquire how I came 
to hear twice the cry of some such animal as the 
ape (in the skin of which your unfortunate hus- 
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band had dressed himself) was ? Is there a living 
specimen in — in this temple ? " 

For on becoming accustomed to the gloom I 
found myself at the entrance of a magnificently 
carved and pillared hall, much smaller than the 
cave temples at Elephanta, but of vastly greater 
beauty, and most exquisitely furnished. 

" Yes," said the lady ; " it was its cry which 
you heard. My husband was fond of birds and 
animals. He occasionally put on the skin of the 
ape (which was killed, as we thought, by its 
companion) so as to frighten the natives who 
might see him away from this neighbourhood. 
But I must ask you what has to be done now, in 
this fearful trouble ? Can we — can you arrange 
for the — the carriage of the poor remains to any 
place for proper interment ? " 

I paused for a moment. 

There was probably no town within thirty 
miles, and no way of emerging from the ravine 
for fifteen or twenty. Even if a pony could be 
got down, it could not carry the body over that 
river-bed of boulders, round stones, and loose 
sand. To haul those shattered and distorted 
members up by a rope — horrid ! And then, the 
delay, the disclosure ! 

I made up my mind within another half-min- 
ute, and then said : 

"Will you believe me that I shall give the 
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very fullest consideration to all points of your 
solemn difficulty? Try to bear up as well as 
you can. I shall go down at once by the ladder 
and see what your servant proposes. He did 
not speak, I noticed." 

" He is deaf and dumb/' said the lady, " but 
will both understand you and convey himself 
very clearly by signs." 

As I passed again over the edge of the ledge 
to the ladder, I found a trowel, which had been 
used in planting roots there, at my hand, and 
took it with me. Alighting on the river-bed, I 
saw no sign of the African or of the ghastly 
object of which I had left him in charge; but 
when I had rounded a bend in the cliff wall, I 
found that, with an effort which must have sorely 
taxed even his great strength, he had raised the 
body above the high-water mark upon a slightly 
sloping grass bank, in which he was digging a 
grave with a flat stone. He had removed the 
ape's skin, had placed the limbs in an attitude 
of repose ; and, as he worked, was crooning or 
moaning in an inarticulate way which lacked 
nothing as proof of love, devotion, and sorrow 
for the deceased. 

Indicating much approval of his work, I showed 
him the trowel in proof that my intention had 
been to do what he had already begun. And 
there, just where the first rays of the morning 
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touched that point in the ravine, we buried the 
shattered body deeply. At bottom of the grave 
we placed the ape's skin. Then the African 
placed maiden-hair fern which grew fr9m some 
damp parts of the cliff, and a few flowers. 
Slightly protecting the face and body with the 
bark and riven portions of a derelict tree, we 
next packed the grave closely with the flattest 
stones we could get, and the yellow clay, I re- 
peating such portions of the Burial Service as 
I could recollect. At my hand grew a few 
clematis-like blossoms, and I gathered them and 
strewed them over the large stones with which 
we finished the grave. 

At last, when the African had prostrated him- 
self twice beside the resting-place of his master, 
severely pressing and rolling his woolly head 
against the largest stone, we turned away. When 
we reached the foot of the ladder, the African 
pointed to the sun which now streamed fully 
into the ravine, indicated its course towards the 
west by a slow movement of the pointing arm ; 
and, by making a gesture of respect towards the 
dwelling above, conveyed to me as well as words 
could have done it, that he knew the lady would 
now leave and journey towards her western 
home. I indicated concurrence, and he steadily 
held the ladder while I ascended. 

My eyes had again become unaccustomed to 
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darkness, and I paused at the door of the temple. 
But the African had rapidly followed me, and 
now hurrying past, stepped alongside a couch 
upon which his mistress had fallen unconscious. 

I helped as much as I could, and took a hand* 
kerchief from the floor, with which to put cold 
water on her forehead, noticing the initials S. M. 
as I did so. But having occasion to go to a 
small side table, there hung before me on the 
wall a large photograph, beneath which was 
written in a bold feminine hand : 

To my dear Child, 

Salome, 

On her twentieth birthday ; 

from 

Her loving mother, 

Miriam Rutherglen. 

And then I saw what had happened, — and as 
sighs and signs of returning consciousness came 
from the afflicted woman, I prepared myself for 
the introduction of all that bore upon her home, 
deeply rejoicing that so great a consolation as I 
could give her, came at the very moment when 
it was most required, and through me! 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

{Captain V, K, Savile*s Journal continued^ 

Salome Montanaro, — for at once the likeness 
of the brow and chin to those of Mrs. Rutherglen, 
shewed that the signed photograph was given to 
the trembling woman before me, — now com- 
pletely recovered consciousness. 

" What can be done ? " she said eagerly, start- 
ing up. " Have you thought " 

" We have done already all that is best in the 
matter which is agitating you," said I, gently 
interrupting her. " If you pause to think, you 
will understand the impossibility of transporting 
your husband's remains decorously over thirty or 
forty miles of river-bed and jungle. But, com- 
pose yourself : he has had Christian burial in a 
beautiful spot, and lies peacefully at rest without 
any of the associations of distress from transport 
difficulties, delay, or climate which " 

" Have you buried him without letting me 
see 

" You could not have descended by the swing- 
ing ladder. And you could not have done more 
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to shew respect than the African and I did, 
believe me, dear Mrs. Montanaro." 

"What?** she exclaimed: "you know my 
name ? Oh, tell me — say — what does this mean ? 
I am too weak to think it out/* 

" I left my last home station almost direct from 
Bramwell Grange, Mrs. Montanaro,** said I sooth- 
ingly, laying a hand on her arm. " Stranger 
though I be to you, — strange as is the accident 
which has thrown us together, the strangest, hap- 
piest thing of all is my having arrived at the 
time I did. For I am permitted to say I am a 
friend of your mother ; and I know circumstances 
connected with your life which are unknown to 
yourself.*' 

" Unknown to me ? how ? *' 

" Well, your late husband was hopelessly insane. 
He came this morning to exactly the same awful 
end as his father met twenty-three years ago in 
Martchester, — the suicidal death of a confirmed 
lunatic.** 

" What ? ** 

" It is as I say, Mrs. Montanaro. And there 



was more.** 



" Did my mother know ? *' 

" Your mother had herself suffered much annoy- 
ance from the addresses of Carlo Montanaro, the 
father of your husband. He was already married 
at the time, — ^already the father of Ferdinand. 
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He shot your father when walking in the pine 
woods with your mother. His widow, relent- 
lessly jealous of your mother, took her revenge 
by bringing about your marriage with her son, 
whom she knew to have inherited his father's 
disease. I know all this is new to you ; but I 
also feel assured that Mrs Rutherglen would 
not bind me over to secrecy in the matter now, 
however disinclined she might be to acquaint 
you with the facts, as they stand in the case, her- 
self." 

" Tell me. Captain Savile," said the pale-faced 
woman : " when my mother refused to sanction 
my marriage with Ferdinand — ^with Mr, Mon- 
tanaro, — did she withhold her consent because 
she feared heredity of his ailment ? " 

" Certainly. She had had an interview with 
Signora Montanaro, who thought she was, like 
herself, an unsuccessful rival of your mother in 
the elder Montanaro's regard, and who actually 
proposed to share with Mrs. Rutherglen the re- 
venge of causing you to leave your mother child- 
less. Prayers come home to roost sometimes ; 
and whilst you may now be said to be on your 
way home to your mother, you leave (alas ! the 
pity o't !) her cherished, talented son in a grave 
dug by a poor African and a stranger, in a lone 
Indian ravine ! Hers was a fool's sacrifice ! " 

" Will my mother receive me ? " 
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"Her last word was, 'Bring me back my 
child ! ' " 

" Then, please God, the lesson which has cost 
me so dear shall never be forgotten. If she will 
be hard to me, it is her right, my desert. If 
she can be won to gentleness and love by sub- 
mission and deference, she shall be." . 

***** 

**And now for your plans, Mrs. Montanaro. 
You have seen little of India, but I fancy your 
associations with it are too sad for you to care 
to extend your knowledge of the country, this 
time at all events ; so I suppose you will at once 
get down to Daman, and take a passage home. 
Well, you cannot start to-day or to-morrow, but 
you can commence your preparations for doing 
so. I shall stay at the deserted bungalow. A 
shout from " 

" Hush, Captain Savile ! Our good Dantjie is 
quite dumb. But we have a gong here which we 
have never used loudly. In case of need we 
shall sound it." 

" How do I get on to the plateau of the bun- 
galow ? " said I ; and then Mrs. Montanaro 
showed me a tunnel, draped at the mouth by 
creepers, and upon my pushing these aside, and 
passing around a great tree, I was under the 
open sky. 

" You should take rest, Mrs. Montanaro," said 
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I. I was speaking for myself too ; for what 
between the overwork at the Bridge, the lingering 
traces of my previous illness, and the terrible 
shock and excitement of that memorable morn- 
ing, I felt quite weak and unstrung. 

The distance to the bungalow was about four 
hundred yards, but I was dizzy and staggering 
before I got in and stretched myself on the torn 
and overthrown camp bed. 

I am now better, and the jungle cock is splut- 
tering on the fire for breakfast. A cup of tea 
will revive me. 

It was very provoking to find, when I put my 
hand in my pocket last night, that I had neg- 
lected to post my big letter to Mrs. Rutherglen 
before leaving the Cantonment yesterday. I 
threw it on to the table by the window, impa- 
tiently ; but how much more satisfactorily it will 
read now, with my added account of my discovery 
of her daughter ! 

What a beautiful face hers is ! It haunts me 
with its mixture of firmness and tender, yearning 
sorrow. 

Has this woman's heart been truly played 
upon, in the surest way to turn strength of will 
into depth of love ? 

I do not believe it. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

" Who by repentence is not satisfied 
Is not of Heaven or Earth ; for these are pleased ! " 

Shakespeare. 

{Letter from Salome Montanaro to the Hon, 
Mrs, Rutherglen,) 

The Hanuman Temple, Shaitan-ka-topee, 

21 st February^ 1887. 

Dearest, dearest Mother, 

" Forgiveness " must be the first word written 
after your own dear name ; and I plead for it 
from a contrite and a broken heart. 

When you did not answer my letters, I con- 
cluded that you wished to forget your willful and 
rebellious daughter, and so became silent too. 
I did not blame you. 

But Captain Savile has found me ; he says you 
told him to seek for me, and that you will wel- 
come me. So I wish to be before you, as be- 
comes the younger, the daughter. Forgive me ! 
Love me ! 

I have had a sad life during these two years. 
Captam Savile has told me of the suicide, whilst 
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insane, of my husband's father. Two days ago 
Ferdinand put an end to his life in the same way. 
I try not to grieve for the loss of our child. 

During almost all the time since our arrival in 
India I have been noticing a steady change in 
my unhappy husband's manner. 

Gaiety, — with him a frequent characteristic 
in England, — gave place to melancholy. A love 
of studious repose was exchanged for feverish 
displays of bodily activity. At last he gave 
signs the most unmistakable of insanity, with 
lucid intervals; and, bringing me here to live, 
in deep seclusion, lest the secret should be dis- 
covered, he, the day before yesterday, fell over 
a perpendicular cliff, and was killed. 

He had hoped that the solitude of this place 
would be the artificial equivalent of a peace 
which he never came to enjoy, to the healing of 
his mind. But the case was hopeless. 

When we are together I shall tell you all the 
circumstances of my meeting with your friend : 
at this moment I cannot dally with the subjects 
of that fearful time, only forty-eight hours past, 
yet seeming half a lifetime away. 

Suffice it now to say that Captain Savile took 
all the trouble off my hands. An African ser- 
vant, who was during many years devoted to my 
poor husband, has been a comfort too. He is 
deaf and dumb, poor Dantjie ! 
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With kindness and tact Captain Savile left 
me to rest, proceeding to a near bungalow in 
which he had taken up his abode. Such an 
extraordinary place it is ! 

I fully expected he would return to this tem- 
ple in a few hours ; but the forenoon and early 
afternoon passed, and we heard nothing of 
him. 

At last Dantjie signified that he was going 
over to enquire ; and, quite rested after the 
shock and excitement, I was glad to express ap- 
proval. 

In twenty minutes the Damara returned and 
indicated that the gentleman had high fever 
from a wound in the foot. He had eaten break- 
fast, but was now very ill indeed. 

What was to be done? These jungles are 
some thirty miles from any cantonment. Cap- 
tain Savile could not be left alone, helpless, 
and ill. Both he and I required Dantjie's ser- 
vices. 

For the first time in more than two years I 
left the temple without taking any precaution. 
It did not matter now who knew of my where- 
abouts. 

I entered the bungalow a few minutes after 
Dantjie. Your friend was in great pain, and very 
feverish. He told me that the Civil Surgeon had 
feared his health running too far down ; and the 
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violence of the inflammation following upon the 
slight wound, proved the well-grounded nature 
of his fears. 

Dantjie and I bathed the foot, compounded 
some cold drinks, and made your friend comfort- 
able in other ways. We also made broth of a 
jungle fowl which he had shot, and he took 
some. I stayed as late as I could, and promised 
to return early next morning. 

I cannot get my poor husband's fate even 
temporarily off my mind ; and now with the 
first visitor at the mysterious bungalow on a 
sick bed, it does seem as though rumours of its 
unluckiness were not quite unfounded. 

Fatigue and excitement had so worn me out 
that I slept all night, and early in the morning 
Dantjie and I visited your friend. 

His eyes glittered, his cheeks were hot and 
flushed, the veins in his temples throbbed visibly, 
and his tongue was as dry and almost as dark as 
that of a parrot. Dantjie attended to the pain- 
ful foot and swollen leg. I renewed the cool 
drinks and arranged things about the room. I 
shall tell you all about the weird lonely house 
one day. It has been uninhabited over twenty 
years, yet it is fully furnished ! 

Night followed that awful day, and another 
day turned into night, but the patient was no 
better. Occasionally he was delirious, and al- 
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ways he was restless. I was very anxious 
indeed. 

^ « « « ^ 

Feb. 2ird. — ^This is the morning of the fourth 
day ; two hours ago a couple of camels shuffled 
up to the door, and a cheery voice hailed your 
friend, as I was resuming the writing of this in 
the bungalow so as to be within reach. 

To the surprise of the visitor, it was I who 
answered his call. He was the Civil Surgeon at 
the Bridge Cantonment, Dhurmapore, and had 
obtained three days' leave, which he determined 
to use in bringing out letters, papers, bread, beef, 
and wine to Captain Savile, and making a long- 
desired inspection of the forsaken bungalow. 

How relieved I was you can perhaps imagine ! 
Doctor Cheyne examined the foot, and gave it 
ease by an incision. He approved all Dantjie 
and I had done. He told me that he had seen 
me upon the day of our arrival at Drishkhan for 
a few seconds. He asked for my husband, and 
where we had been all this time. 

A couple of draughts which the doctor gave 
the patient worked like a charm. His forehead 
became bedewed with perspiration instead of 
being dry and burning, and he awoke after four 
hours of healthy sleep, asking for some chicken- 
tea, which he took with relish. Doctor Cheyne, 
who had watched him with great anxiety up to 
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that, found the temperature steadily going down, 
and pronounced his patient quite out of danger, 
although very weak. 

" But, Mrs. Montanaro," he said, " I believe he 
is your mother's friend, and that you are intei^ 
ested in him. Well, I regret to say you must 
resign, for ever I believe, all hope of Captain 
Savile being able to resume duty upon the great 
bridge, or here in India at all. It is the loss of 
an opening such as comes to a young man but 
once in a lifetime, I know ; but your friend has 
never quite thrown off the effects of his old 
malarial saturation; and as soon as he can be 
moved, home he must go ! " 

* * * * * 

Feb, 2^th, — Doctor Cheyne communicated the 
above to your friend this morning ; and it is 
perfectly obvious that the patient must give up 
work in the tropics. He sees himself that it is 
so. 

Dantjie has astonished me. He has separated 
things which poor Ferdinand and I would like to 
bring home, from those which should be taken to 
cantonments for sale, with a judgment perfectly 
marvellous. He has packed or protected things 
beautifully ; yet nothing bearing upon my present 
comfort has been disturbed. I think I told you 
Dantjie was Ferdinand's Damara servant. 

Captain Savile is sitting up to-day. He has 
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told me all about the gas-explosion; and oh, 
mother dearest ! I now see my fault, my whole 
chain of faults, as never before! The secrecy 
about the Wednesday lesson at the house of 
Ferdinand's mother ; my acceptance of his atten- 
tions whilst he was not acquainted with you, — 
these are conventional errors, and might be pal- 
liated upon conventional grounds. But, oh! I 
should have trusted you ! I should have known 
you had my happiness at heart, — that you had 
some good reason for so firmly interdicting my 
marriage. I should have sought your reasons, 
dear. Not even you, — only God and myself, — 
can know how wise and good they were ! 

My dread now is, that I may err, by rebound, 
upon the other side. The regard I had for 
Ferdinand when I defied you for his sake was 
intellectual and anticipative, but still wanting de- 
velopment into love. It sufficed to bring about 
the end his cruel, revengeful mother designed; 
but I fear, — I greatly fear, — that it was not such 
as a truly loving woman would feel. It carried 
me through wifely observances, so that even to 
my husband's warped and diseased intelligence 
there appeared nothing at which to cavil. 

But in this my first real confidence in you, 
dearest mother, I may not conceal from you, any 
more than I can from myself, that there has been 
little more than cold duty, willing appreciation of 
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intellectual companionship, and literal loyalty, in 
my sentiments towards the unhappy Ferdinand. 
The " little more ** that there was owed its exist- 
ence to a belief in his fondness for me, which, in 
the rebound of my feelings after long and trying 
tension, is steadily fading away. A thousand 
incidents of my solitary wife life, of which I took 
little heed at the time, are momently flashing 
before my recollection, just as they occurred, no 
doubt, but also tinged and shaded into saliency 
by the light of Captain Savile's narrative. Fer- 
dinand was before all things poetic, imaginative, 
an actor. I had some attraction for him, I am 
well aware; but even in less serious matters I 
have often found a difficulty about Ferdinand's 
manner ; and felt my inability to separate, either 
in degree or in kind, the real feeling from that of 
which he sought to give impressions. My dread 
now is, that from an unfounded conviction of his 
love, I may pass over to an unfair idea of his 
want of sympathy with me. 

Ah, mother! things once hovered upon the 
verge of a whole-heart love for my husband 
arising within me ; but when loss of a possible 
tie betwixt us had evidently only worn to him 
the aspect of a worry not demanding his special 
sympathy, I dropped back upon myself farther 
than ever. Yet do I dread the rebound carrying 
me too far; I tremble lest my absent burthen 
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should even be present joy, and my childlessness 
an unwomanly happiness. Jhe letter of my vow 
to stay with him until his recovery or his death 
has been kept ; but in spirit,— in these first days, 
at all events, — I confess with shame of face tliat 
I expand in the sense of freedom, and am merely 
numb as regards the horror that should be a 
paralysing torture to a wife, a widow ! Mother ! 
Mother! can it be that I never loved the man 
for whom I defied you ? Oh, I do hope that my 
heart may not harden itself in selfishness ; and 
for the loneliness which you have suffered by 
your vow of confidence in my filial affection and 
wise obedience, remember how I have passed 
here more than two years of lonely exile, every 
ambition disappointed, and most of the time 
alone with — with the afflicted son of Carlo Mon- 
tanaro ! 

Doctor Cheyne, who ventured to overstay his 
leave of absence on account of Captain Savile's 
illness, in anticipation of sanction for which he 
applied, received a letter from Colonel Steele 
to-day, by the camel-man he had sent, telling 
him to wait until his patient is fit to travel, and 
to see him safely to the railway for Bombay. 

It is wonderful to me to hear these jungles, so 
long lonely, echoing to calls of people coming 
and going ! Our boxes and packages are 
stacked in a stable cave outside the temple 
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(oh ! how much I have to tell you !) in which 
we have lived so long, awaiting the transport 
which Colonel Steele has promised to supply. 
We have sent word to the Ghosai or priest of 
a village twelve miles away, where is a poor, in- 
significant monkey pagoda, that we shall hand 
over to him the real shrine of his faith as soon 
as he pledges himself and his people to protect 
and adorn Ferdinand's grave for ever, and to' 
feed and care for a great ape which we have had 
with us, without inculcating or sanctioning its 
worship. 

Dantjie has come with a message from the 
bungalow. Captain Savile is sending the other 
camel-man with letters, on chance of their catch- 
ing this week's mail at Bombay. The man starts 
in twenty minutes, and I must close. 

How disconnected, how abrupt, how almost 
mysterious this letter must seem ! How many 
questions and explanations you will want to ask 
and receive, — and I shall not be with you to give 
them ! 

Never mind, dear mother ; I shall take a pas- 
sage, all being well, in the mail steamer of the 
3rd of March, and you will only have had to 
puzzle over this letter during a week. Then I 
shall come myself and interpret it ! Oh ! 

And even from its pages of assumption that 
you know what you have had no means of 
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knowing, — from its egotism, its confusion, you 
will have gathered thus much by the time I have 
come to you, — that I live; that I have had 
sorrow upon sorrow ; that I am coming, — coming 
to you ; that I have seen your wisdom and my 
own folly and perverseness ; that I ask for pardon 
and love ; and that, in token of submission and 
confession, I shall kneel and beg you to let me 
help you to rise, to dress for going forth ! 

Ah, mother ! my hard heart is broken ; and 
when you feel the hands of your daughter about 
you, they will be those of one who implores your 
forgiveness, — those of one who will have no more 
secrets from you, — those of your penitent. 

Loving child, 

Salome. 



CHAPTER XXDL 

Writing on the 24th of February, 188-, to 
Colonel Steele, for an extension of the leave of 
absence which had enabled him to do so much 
for Vivian Savile, Doctor Cheyne gave a succinct 
account of all the circumstances as he had found 
them. He added, that Savile*s further service in 
the tropics was a thing out of all question ; and 
suggested that he should be sent home as early 
as possible. 

Whilst his patient convalesced. Doctor Cheyne 
explored the deserted bungalow and its vicinity 
with the keenest interest. 

Having noticed that there was a small hex- 
agonal room over the porch, he found the stairs 
leading to it from the corner of the dining- 
room. Ascending these, he badly bruised his 
shin owing to one of the steps giving way. He 
found that the door at the top of the stairs was 
fastened ; but the key, which was in the lock, one 
of a poor kind made in a native bazaar, played 
simply on the bolt, which went back creakingly, 
whilst several scales of rust fell down. 
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A beautiful carpet was on the floor, in almost 
as good a state of preservation as that in the 
drawing-room. The table was in the bay formed 
by three sides of the hexagon. It was covered 
with letters, bills, and engineering diagrams, to- 
gether with a desk, the mouldered remains of a 
blotter, other writing materials, and several books 
of reference. 

A large-scale varnished map of that part of 
India was upon the left-hand wall. A glass- 
case, completely filled with valuable books of 
thirty years before, stood between the win- 
dows. 

Whoever may have explored other parts of the 
house, Cheyne was undoubtedly the first person 
who had entered this room since its proper occu- 
pant had left it. For, glancing back at the door, 
he found that his entrance had let fall a piece of 
written paper, blotted, and crushed, which had 
evidently been blown between the door edge and 
the sill as the writer of it had hurried out on to 
the dark staircase. The paper was stained by the 
teak wood and blurred by dust, but the date was 
printed at the head. It was a page torn out of a 
scribbling diary which lay on the table, and was 
the last entry which had been made in it. It ran 
as follows : 

" Found passage from well to face of cliff this 
morning. In a cross-passage, saw some chests, 
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but, coming home for lights and tools, was de- 
layed. Shall examine as soon as " 

Here the entry ended. 

When coming into the room, Cheyne had pur- 
posed making a complete examination of its con- 
tents. But there seemed such fascination about 
being the only recipient of this confidence from 
the dead, twenty-five years old, that he decided 
at once upon exploring the well first ; and thither 
he quickly went. 

Winding spirally around three-fourths of the 
circumference of a splendidly built bawri wall, 
was a flight of stone steps, ending far down at a 
black marble ledge or stage, which could barely 
be seen in the gloom of overhanging weeds and 
maiden-hair ferns. Cheyne had not a good head 
for heights ; but, keeping his face to the wall, he 
slowly descended, placing both feet on each 
step. 

He could discover no passage. 

He knelt down upon the ledge and peered 
under it. There were three groins or supports of 
stone, but there was no space between them that 
even a monkey could squeeze through. 

He dropped a pebble ; and judging the dis- 
tance to the water by the time the stone took to 
fall, was astonished and startled to find that, low 
down as he was, there was still a fall of some 
twenty feet below him. 
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This calculation greatly magnified for Cheyne 
the seriousness of the task now immediately be- 
fore him. He had to ascend by a spiral succes- 
sion of narrow steps without rope or hand-rail, 
and putting with each a greater fall below him. 
However, it had to be done, and timidly turning 
his face to the wall, he made a commencement, 
carefully placing both feet in succession sideways 
on each step, and giving himself a fancied or a 
real support by pressing his hands against the 
wall. Every minute appeared to lengthen to 
ten. 

Pausing for a second to recover nerve for step- 
ping upon the next stone, which was a defective 
one, he was disconcerted to find that the sudden 
melancholy croak of a frog, echoing around the 
well, made him start. 

He leant against the wall, and, to his horror, 
it yielded before him, adding a sense of instability 
to the giddiness which he and many otherwise 
brave men have always experienced in such po- 
sitions. 

Just when an increasing consciousness of the 
possibility of falling was. creeping over him, he 
found a deep groove cut in the upper edge of one 
of the firm stones of the wall ; and, holding by it, 
he pressed heavily against the course which had 
moved. It proved to be a single slab, hinged as 
a door, and chiselled to imitate the other blocks 
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or courses of the well wall. It fully yielded be- 
fore Cheyne*s pressure, and he found that it 
made an entrance through which he could just 
pass, to a flight of rock-cut steps which were 
very much wider. 

At the end of the passage above, was a glimmer 
of light which came through trailing plants. 
Aiming for this, and stumbling over several ob- 
structions by the way, Cheyne got to a window- 
like crevice in the face of the cliff, overlooking 
the river-bed. Pushing aside the creepers so 
as to admit more air and light, Cheyne, after a 
short rest, turned back to examine the pas- 
sage. 

The walls, which were of a shaly and disinte- 
grating yellowish stone, probably a " fault ** in a 
limestone locality, appeared to let fall a fine de- 
tritus with which the floor was evenly covered. 
The doctor's eyes gradually became accustomed 
to the gloom ; and although the hinged door- 
slab in the bawri wall had silently fallen back 
into its place, Cheyne could make out that a soft 
object over which he had stumbled at the top 
step was an old-fashioned hat of the class called 
" Terai " in late years. Startled by this discovery, 
he glanced quickly at two sand-covered heaps, 
which obviously consisted partly of clothes. 
Moving cautiously towards these, he touched an 
object with his foot, which proved to be a human 
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skull covered with the mummified remains of 
bearded flesh and integuments. 

At once the two heaps over which Cheyne 
had stumbled were explained. He stooped and 
uncovered the upper part of the second form. 
It was that of a woman with long fair hair. It 
was dressed in clothes of Indo-European fashions, 
but had evidently been covered after death with 
a long native cotton robe or serai. 

In the neighbourhood of the heart, in each of 
the bodies, stuck an Indian two-edged dagger 
with the hand-guarding haft so well known in 
all collections and museums. 

As the doctor arose from the stooping attitude 
in which he had made this cursory examination, 
he found himself face to face with the good 
Dantjie, of whom Mrs. Montanaro had told him 
that he had been her greatest support and com- 
fort during her long incarceration in the rock 
temple. 

On his face was a look of awe whilst he 
looked at the bodies ; but as though respectfully 
hastening to explain his presence, he pointed to 
an ancient door of stout, rough logs which, cov- 
ered as it was with the yellow detritus, Cheyne 
had not noticed before. By easily understood 
manual and facial movements, Dantjie conveyed 
that he had only just that moment discovered 
this doorway and passage. The victims before 
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them, whom Cheyne considered to have been 
dead above twenty years, were in some way con- 
cerned in something which the Damara wished 
the doctor to be at once made aware of. 

Indicating that Cheyne should ascend more 
steps, Dantjie stooped and drew forth the two 
daggers, which he wrapped up in a piece of the 
decaying serai torn off for the purpose. 

Both now climbed to a dark chamber, beyond 
which was a faint light; and having passed 
through an artificial passage, they emerged into 
the gorgeously carved rock temple which had 
been so long Salome's prison, and which, owing 
to Savile's illness, Cheyne had not previously 
seen. 

In the centre, between the two principal pillars, 
stood the Ghosai, Narrain, salaaming in a pro- 
found but agitated way to Doctor Cheyne. It 
will be remembered that they had met before, 
for this priest was he to whom Cheyne had 
advised Savile to apply for supplies on his way 
for rest and quiet to the deserted bungalow. 

" Sahib ! salaam ! salaam ! " he murmured. 
" It was no doubt the Huzzoor who sent the 
chittie to his servant touching the temple, to 
which this man-without-a-tongue guided me. I 
have come to talk it over with the sahib ; but it 
may not be his honor's pleasure to speak with 
me now. Have I leave to retire, and to return 
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after an hour?** Here came an interrogative 
gesture towards the door. 

A slight but indescribably intelligible move- 
ment of Dantjie*s brows made Cheyne under- 
stand that the Ghosai's question was understood, 
and that he wished an assent to be given. A 
gesture accordingly was quickly accepted by the 
Ghosai, who nervously shufHed out, eagerly sa- 
laaming. Then the quick Dantjie changed his 
bearing. 

Indicating that he was about to imitate the 
priest, he stole in at the entrance, looked 
everywhere about with a frightened air, but 
especially towards one of the carved panels in 
the wall. 

Then followed Dantjie's demonstration of what 
his own action had been. Following the nervous 
glances of the Ghosai, he had moved towards the 
heavily carved panel which, as he indicated, had 
always seemed in his eyes to absolutely resemble 
the other sections of the elaborately figured wall. 
But it trembled to a blow ; and finding that a 
limb of one of the figures moved, the Damara 
firmly turned it, and the panel swung open be- 
fore him on its stone hinges, just as the slab in 
the bawri wall had done with Cheyne. The 
rest Cheyne knew. Dantjie, following the pas- 
sage, had found the wooden door, and, opening 
it, was face to face with Cheyne, then rising 
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from his examination of the murdered re- 
mains ! 

Taking a lamp now, the Damara showed 
how the panel worked, and these two went 
back into the staircase leading from the well 
steps. 

Old jars and several strongly bound chests 
were on shelves cut in the wall, or on the floor. 
All were empty; but upon moving one of the 
boxes, Dantjie found a large ingot of silver, upon 
which was painted in vermilion the conventional 
presentment of Hanuman. 

Every box, shelf, and corner was searched 
without the discovery of anything else of value, 
until Dantjie touched with his foot something 
which looked like a small bundle of rags. This 
proved to be of great weight for its size ; and 
was in reality a bag containing gold mohurs of 
many dates, and such heavy castings of gold as 
constitute the ornaments or bosses for harness 
in the Oxus Treasure, in bulls' heads, small idols, 
and heavy pendants. 

Doctor Cheyne now signed to the Damara 
that he desired to report all their discoveries to 
Mrs. Montanaro and Captain Savile. It must be 
confessed that he was glad to find some other 
way to the outer world than that by the bawri 
steps. Dantjie followed with the bag of treasure, 
and they soon emerged from the entrance be- 
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hind the big tree, which looked towards the 
deserted bungalow. 

Savile was rapidly getting better, and, after 
hearing a modified account of Cheyne's adven- 
ture, obtained his permission to pass a long day 
in the temple, on condition of allowing himself 
to be carried thither. Such things from his 
travelling kit as he would be likely to require 
were, fortunately as the issue proved, taken with 
him. His wish was, he said, to be able to give 
Mrs. Rutherglen and cousin Esm^ his own im- 
pressions, from an actual experience, of what 
Salome's life in the rock temple had been. 

During all this time, members of the party 
caught occasional glimpses of Ghosai Narrain, 
who was nervously slinking about between the 
bungalow and the temple. When told that the 
sahib-16g meant to pass the day in the temple, 
he said he would go nearer to the bungalow and 
prepare his food. He would attend the sahibs 
in the evening. 

Savile and Cheyne carefully explored the 
whole of the rock temple premises whilst 
Dantjie finished the packing. In the chamber 
off the bawri passage, Mrs. Montanaro found 
another small ingot buried in the dust, together 
with a few more carvings, some coins, and some 
baked earthen figures of apes and other ani- 
mals. 
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The day passed in rest, tiffin, and conversa- 
tion ; and at last Ghosai Narrain was called 
in. 

Savile asked him had he known anything of 
Engelhart Sahib. 

Surely no! How could the protector of the 
poor ask such a thing ! 

Had he known of the rock temple which it 
was now proposed to hand over to him as repre- 
senting worshippers of his sect ? 

" Wa ! wa ! what a question ! Surely no ! 
Had he known of such a place, did the sahibs 
think he would have induced his people, living 
on half-an-anna a day, to be at the cost of build- 
ing the pagoda, — a poor one at the best! — at 
the gaum yonder, which all the sahib-16g present 
had seen for themselves ? ** 

" What shifty eyes that fellow has, to be 
sure ! ** whispered Cheyne. " He gives me the 
impression of expecting that a thunderbolt may 
fall upon him at any moment ! And why does 
he keep glancing back towards the deserted 
bungalow ? ** 

Mrs. Montanaro, who had never learned more 
than a few words of any native language, could 
read all Dantjie's signs perfectly. 

"The Damara wishes you to ask this man 
whether he has ever heard of treasure being 
stored here," said she to Savile. 
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When Vivian put the question, the Ghosai 
became more nervous and shifty than ever. 

** Wa ! wa ! *' he moaned, " would the sahib 
indeed ask that question even after hearing his 
solemn answer to the former one? A Ghosai 
could not lie ! Seeing that he knew not of the 
temple at all until he received the sahib's chittie, 
how could he know of any treasure concealed 
therein ? " 

"Ask him does he know of two dead bodies 
lying in the passage to the steps that lead to 
the bawri," said Mrs. Montanaro, still reading 
the relentless Dantjie's signs. 

At the question the tremulously smiling lips 
of Ghosai Narrain became almost bloodless, and 
his weazened face a washy olive colour. But as 
a gambler plays away his last coin in the des- 
perate hope of recovering all the lost ground, 
the old priest tried insolence. 

Did the sahibs hope to get him, — a peaceful 
and poor old man, — into a trouble of any kind ? 
Had he not sworn that he only came to the 
temple because it was the command of the 
sahib-log ? Treasure, indeed ? Dead bodies, for- 
sooth ? The sahib was pleased to jest, but such 
merriment was as sand in his old eyes, and — he 
would take his leave ! 

So declaiming, the old wretch shuffled towards 
the door, as if fearing that his retreat might be 
cut off. 
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And so it was. 

Dantjie stepped before him, and held aloft 
the two daggers which he had drawn from the 
bodies. 

A horror and fear indescribable came into 
Narrain's ghastly face. Shrieking, he glanced 
from one dagger to the other and at the portion 
of the serai in which the Damara had wrapped 
them. 

With an agility which took the usually alert 
Dantjie at a disadvantage, he flitted under his 
arms to the door, and dashed away, uttering a 
loud whining cry the moment he got outside. 

Then a momentary courage returned to him, 
and in an insolent tone he shouted out, — 

"See your Shaitan's Bungalow now! The 
temple will stand when the sahibs have long 
lain in the accursed graves of their fathers, — but 
see the bungalow ! " 

And lo! great flames, and pillars of dense 
smoke, burst forth from a dozen parts of the 
roof of the long-lonely bungalow. Half a dozen 
figures with torches flitted about the verandahs, 
setting fire to everything ; and the malevolent 
old priest bustled off at his best speed to join 
them. 

But now, over the roar and the crackling of 
the flames, rang, clear and awful, the scream of 
the huge ape ; and the Damara, holding the chain 
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which had secured the great animal, dashed after 
the Ghosai. The brute Hama waddled along at 
a wonderful speed, half-erect, but often placing 
its leathery knuckles on the ground, and swing- 
ing the vast and powerful feet forward between 
the arms. It was a weird sight as seen between 
the onlookers and the blazing house. The 
Damara was of great size. He had thrown a 
large brilliant red cloth, in which he had always 
drilled the ape, over himself. He and Hama 
had nearly overtaken the Ghosai as the strange 
group neared the bungalow when a cry of super- 
stitious horror from the incendiaries, and their 
dashing away in frenzied flight, made Narrain 
look back. 

To him the waddling, loping, gigantic ape 
was an enraged god in pursuit for vengeance: 
the scarlet-robed figure was the executioner. 

With a moan of mortal and ghostly agony, 
the old man sprang upon the verandah plinth, 
already covered with flaming portions of its 
roof, and dashed headlong into the dining-room. 
Tripping, he flung himself against or upon the 
half-fallen punkah. The shock sufficed to drag 
down the straw roof, the whole of which fell 
flaming on top of the wretch, — a pyramid of 
sparks, flames, and smoke streaming an immense 
distance upwards into the sky. 

Of course rescue was out of the question. A 
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fiery suffocation must have given the self-con- 
victed murderer an almost instantaneous death ; 
and only some charred white bone ashes re- 
mained in half-an-hour. 

It seemed fated that the mystery of the 
bungalow was never to be fully elucidated. It 
contained many beautiful things, together with 
Savile's guns, stores, and saddlery. Only the 
silver flute and the few necessaries which had 
been taken with him to the rock temple were 
saved. The dogs had been able to drag the 
armchair, to which Savile had secured them, 
quite within reach of release by Cheyne, who 
only suffered the scorching of a few hairs whilst 
rescuing Castor and Pollux. When at last the 
smouldering ruins could be approached, the 
harp, which had so long remained able to vi- 
brate to a sad, dreamy, and reminiscent har- 
mony, had become a tangle of flat steel rods, 
gracefully curved brass plates, and massive pedal- 
bars. 

Leading Hama back to its stall, Dantjie set 
to work to open bundles of bedding, and make 
the party comfortable for the night. Then he 
went on as calmly about the preparation of 
dinner as though visitors, arson, cremation, 
moving, and the discovery of murdered bodies 
were incidents of daily occurrence. 

Probably nothing could have been better for 
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Mrs. Montanaro than these distractions from the 
sad solemnity of her own affairs. She only 
spoke at all of the long and dreary period which 
had ended with Montanaro's suicide in response 
to questions from Savile or Cheyne ; but when 
she did so speak, she said she could not realise 
that the time had not been years upon years 
past. 

The protective or almost maternal instinct 
which makes willing nurses of all good women, 
had caused the care of Vivian Savile to be both 
an absorption and a delight to her. 

Salome sought by every means to avoid recog- 
nising that she could not mourn sincerely for 
a husband whose prolonged life would have 
involved her own hopeless imprisonment with a 
lunatic. Who can say what, or how far off,, the 
end would have been ? But having sworn to her 
own hurt, she would never have changed. 

Is a sacrifice to duty ever the sacrifice of a 
fool? 

That evening Cheyne pronounced that the 
rapidity of Savile's cure, after the incision into 
the foot and the removal of a splinter, had 
astonished him, and that they might all move 
on the third day. This he communicated to 
Colonel Steele. He also prepared a formal 
statement as regards the suicide of Mr. Mon- 
tanaro, from Savile's narrative, Mrs. Montanaro's 
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evidence, and an examination of the locality. 
To this he added a repo/t of his own discovery 
of the bodies in the bawri passage, and the 
death of the Ghosai in the burning bungalow; 
and he asked that an assistant collector, with 
powers to receive evidence and to examine the 
residence of the Ghosai, might be sent along 
with the baggage animals and the dhoolie 
required for Savile. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

When Doctor Cheyne had pronounced Vivian 
to be out of danger, Mrs. Montanaro returned to 
the details of the closing scenes of her lonely 
life with dismay. She fully appreciated how 
much her anxiety about her mother's friend had 
numbed for her the consciousness of all that was 
painful in those " crowded hours/* — hours which 
would evermore be associated in her mind with 
the incident of Vivian's most opportune arrival. 

Salome was too intellectual a woman not to 
recognise, in the great disappointment which 
had followed the shock of being attacked by the 
jealous ape, a great deliverance. The parentage 
of a child, bearing about with him or her the 
bitter heritage of the mental disability of two 
generations, would have been but a doubtful 
happiness. Nevertheless, not only was the sor- 
row a very deep one, — intensely fond of children 
as she was, — but the tie which had so nearly 
been established betwixt her and her husband 
worked upon her mind most powerfully, at the 
very hour when a useful and absorbing occupa- 
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tion ceased to act as a distraction from sad re- 
membrances. 

No longer did selfish considerations (such, for 
example, as the possible duration to which her 
imprisonment would have extended, or what 
might ultimately have come to be the degree of 
Ferdinand's insanity in relation to her personal 
comfort and safety) weigh with her. Her hus- 
band, whose talents and person had once been 
sufficiently attractive to draw her from her 
mother and her home, had died a miserable 
death ; and his remains had been laid where, in 
the time to come, she could never express sym- 
pathy, respect, or even remembrance, by so 
much as the placing of a flower on his grave. 

The revulsion of feeling, then, was the reverse 
of what she had dreaded. 

She had feared that the sense of freedom 
would cause her an unwomanly joy ; whereas the 
first emotions which touched her were those of 
deep pity for the unhappy soul, and a most 
yearning and most tender sympathy in the 
anguish of that time, when, as he had said, his 
only hope was in her loyalty to her bond, and in 
the restful calm of the lonely life to which it 
bound her ! 

With tears of genuine compassion, she felt 
now able (as she had not been before) to put her- 
self in his place ; and as a result, if, by any act or 
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effort of hers, she could have brought back the 
manner of living which had seemed so hopeless- 
monotonous, together with the life of her gifted 
and most unhappy husband, the self-sacrifice 
would have been fully and loyally made. 

But although, during the first part of the day 
upon which Captain Savile no longer required 
her nursing, Salome walked up and down the 
principal section of the rock temple, taxing her- 
self with unwifely conduct, selfishness, and want 
of heart, she at last came to a recognition of the 
morbidity of the attempt ; and sitting as it were 
in judgment upon herself, she finally pronounced 
a formal acquittal of the accused upon each and 
every count. 

She had left breakfast and tiffin untasted ; 
and arising from a reverie, which had been 
broken by occasional sobs, decided to seek in 
some useful occupation that distraction from 
grief and depression which she had hitherto 
found in her anxious care of Captain Savile. 
For one thing, poor Ferdinand's boxes of papers 
required to be looked over ; and without further 
delay she set about it. 

Exceptional as such an instance was in the 
case of a man of decided talent, Montanaro had 
ever been most methodical, and an intense lover 
of order ; and during the long period which had 
passed away without special occupation since 
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he had taken up his residence in the rock 
temple, he had found in the sorting and ar- 
rangement of his papers a resource which upon 
many occasions had interested him, whilst Salome 
worked or painted. 

Bundle by bundle, she now raised and set on 
one side neatly docketed packages, unopened, 
as she read that they were from Ferdinand*s 
mother during his sojourn in Africa, or that they 
concerned his early friendships, his studies, or 
his prospects as an engineer. 

These she secured and addressed to his 
mother, also preparing a formal letter narrating 
the circumstances of his tragic end, with which 
she enclosed some pages of his diary referring 
gratefully to his wife's self-sacrifice and goodness 
to him. 

It is unlikely that the young widow would 
ever have opened a single package, or perused 
any but the later and unclassified documents, 
had it not been for the accident of one of the 
bundles becoming loose, and the various papers 
scattering themselves about. According to the 
endorsement upon the wrapper, the documents 
composing the package were algebraical calcu- 
lations bearing upon strength in relation to 
strain upon girders. But her own maiden name 
caught her eye upon one of the papers, which 
was in Italian ; and with some surprise she 
perused it. 
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It was less a letter than a report ; but it had 
passed as a communication of facts, and of much 
eager advice, from Signora Montanaro to her 
son ; and bore a date nearly corresponding with 
that of the commencement of the Italian lessons 
at the Rectory of Woolpool. 

" Here is an attractive girl, — my pupil, — 
whose own private 'fortune will be ;^8oo per 
annum; whose expectations from her mother 
mean great wealth ; whose ambition and conceit 
will cause her to look over the heads of all 
men whom she regards as undistinguished ; and 
whose obstinacy can be used to guide her 
hither or thither, as you used the very speed of 
your sail-boat in a strong wind, Caro, to enhance 
the power of the rudder. Lose her not ! 

" You will speak of love. Yes ! It is very 
well ! But that will come ; and until it does, 
who can better assume the aspect of a lover than 
my Ferdinand? 

"There are reasons which you will one day 
come to recognise why you must not let this 
chance pass. In former days the young took 
the judgment of their parents in the matter of 
husband or wife, as though the name of the 
advised partner had been written in an Evangel, 
or was angel-borne, trumpet-called, from the 
gates of Paradise. You do not understand now 
why I, who taught your tongue to lisp my own 
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name first, should in these last days seek to 
engrave upon your heart and life the name of 
Salome Rutherglen. But you will trust me. 
Who knows you if your mother do not? Is 
' there a shadowy care growing up in your dreams 
for which I would not provide? Is there time 
in which for you to dally with the question of 
whom to love, — to wed, at all events, — and 
your mother yet would seek to persecute you 
with a counsel of haste ? Is there a hope, an 
ambition, or a fear, which I do not know and 
share ? No ! I have thought it all out ! You 
cannot remain single, my son. You cannot 
either be left companionless in old age, or com- 
pelled late in your days to adapt yourself to a 
new manner of life lest you should be so. You 
cannot marry a portionless woman, or an un- 
pleasing one, or one who would not sympathise 
with, and further, your ambitions. In a word, 
and falling back upon the time-honoured custom 
of our nation, I have chosen for you, and you 
will marry Salome Rutherglen. Her mother 
will oppose the union, which will have the 
effect of deciding her mind in your favour ; and 
I have proposed to give her special dramatic 
teaching on Wednesdays, at my house, so that 
you can press your suit." 

Upon the sheets Montanaro had made com- 
ments, which Salome read with indescribable 
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pain and humiliation. Where her own income 
was stated, he wrote, " worth a little acting.*' 
When expectations from Mrs. Rutherglen were 
referred to, came the query, " How long?*' and 
so on. In a word, Salome, who had wondered 
at herself times and again for not having re- 
sponded to an affection s6 impulsive, so absorb- 
ing as Ferdinand's appeared to be, now saw that, 
all along, the passion had been a matter of the 
stage, and the calculations not as to possible 
happiness, but as to her money and her useful- 
ness. The crowning touch, however, came 
when Salome found, written in an ink which 
Ferdinand had only taken into use during the 
past two months, opposite a passage underlined, 
these words : " My mother knew my secret : 
had she an object in this matter ? " 

Ah! then Salome remembered how, within 
an hour of Captain Savile's arrival, he had told 
her that Ferdinand's mother had gratified her 
feelings of jealous revenge by bringing about 
the marriage which Mrs. Rutherglen, by [every 
means except the right one, had sought to pre- 
vent ! A few words of explanation would have 
sufficed ; for acts, words, and mannerisms which 
Salome had only attributed to genius and nation- 
ality, would have worn a different aspect had 
Mrs. Rutherglen given her reasons for for- 
bidding the marriage, and narrated the story 
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to Salome which she had so fully told to Cap- 
tain Savile, — of Carlo Montanaro's conduct and 
suicide. 

The circumstance of this paper having been 
included in a packet purporting to consist only 
of technical matter, impelled Salome to open 
several others. In almost every one was some 
document containing references to personal 
topics ; and in many instances the paper so con- 
cealed was closely covered with dreams and 
rhapsodies very closely resembling Ferdinand's 
ravings in the jungle, — that passage about the 
Evangel, for instance. 

One most interesting bundle of manuscript 
sheets was strictly limited to Indian mythology ; 
and numerous clever sketches of the conventional 
Hama being informed by the typical Hanuman 
of the building of the bridge from India to Cey- 
lon, by the monkey hordes, shewed that the line 
along which Montanaro had allowed his distorted 
ideas to link themselves, started in some way 
from some of the more elaborate renderings of 
this superstition. The study of Indian and 
Chinese mythologies, or of such legends as placed 
the world upon the back of an elephant, and the 
feet of the elephant upon a tortoise, without 
deeming it indispensable to enquire what the tor- 
toise stood upon, was just such a pursuit as was 
calculated to excite Montanaro's interest; and 
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new light was thrown upon rfiuch that was ob- 
scure in Ferdinand's exalted ravings. 

As Salome arose from her task, she knew at 
last that her happiness had been sacrificed to a 
jealous woman's revenge; but she confessed to 
herself that the sacrifice could not have been 
made had it not been for her own obstinate and 
unfilial conduct. With a sigh of remorse and 
melancholy she resigned for ever all idea of 
having been beloved by her husband. Two 
considerations with which her reflections on the 
dreary subject closed were in the nature of con- 
solations. The reproach which she had brought 
against herself of having unequally returned an 
uncalculating and unselfish love, was no longer a 
shame or a pain to her, owing to what she had 
learned of the circumstances under which her 
marriage had been arranged ; and, since that 
marriage, no wife had ever failed in fewer points 
of helpfulness or duty than Salome Montanaro. 

Those comfortably weak souls whose tears are 
near their eyes, often get undeserved credit for 
sympathetic natures; whilst those of at least 
equal tenderness, but of stronger disposition to 
make the best of things, are considered to be 
without natural affection. 

Salome must be relegated at any hazard to the 
latter class. 

For as she closed and locked the box contain- 
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ing such of her late husband's papers as she had 
not destroyed, she arose, made a gesture as of 
one who washes his hands metaphorically of an 
affair which cannot be further controlled or 
amended ; and consciously, — nay, deliberately, — 
placing all the phases of her feverish married life 
right behind her, stepped firmly forth,^with new 
thoughts, upon new ways. 

They were to be of, they were to lead to, her 
mother ! 



CHAPTER XXXL 

" What are these. 
So wither* dt atid so wild in their attire , 
That look not like the inhabitants o* the Earth, 
And yet are on tf .... 

I conjure you, by that which you prof ess 
(However you came to know it /), — answer me/** 

Shakespeare. 

Let this true history now proceed to give 
some account of Narrain the Ghosai, late of the 
monkey pagoda at Sedashughur. 

His father was a juggler, a tamer and trainer 
of monkeys, and a ventriloquist. 

His favourite uncle was a religious mendicant, 
whose familiarity with the Vedas and legends of 
his class enabled him to delight Narrain from 
childhood up. 

His elder brother was a mixture of thief and 
shikari. 

And Narrain himself was a Jack of all these 
trades. 

His earliest recollections were of a peripatetic 
existence through the districts, with the skirl of 
the snake-charmers* pipes never long absent 
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from his ear, any more than the rattle of the 
double tom-tom, and the pattering jabber and 
Punch-like whistling with which his father car- 
ried on illusions (many of which were never ex- 
plained even to him), and his performances with 
the monkeys and the snakes. He was that mys- 
terious boy whom people had seen climb a tent 
pole, insinuate himself under a tent-cloth at the 
top, and disappear, until, quarter of an hour 
after, he would be seen hurrying to answer his 
father's call, from some tope, or nullah, or ruin, 
hundreds of yards away. It was around his 
neck and shoulders that the great python hung, 
as the little chap staggered forward to crave 
pice. It was he who had to dodge the sword in 
the basket, to place the snakes where the 
charmer was to find them in the thatch, and to 
answer to the call of ** Ramaswamy ! ** or the 
sub-magical name that corresponded in the vari- 
ous parts of the district. 

It has been stated by close observers, that 
mystery-men and the workers of enchantments 
sometimes deceive themselves as well as their 
dupes; and it certainly was so in the case of 
Narrain. 

Stealing about the jungles after game, he 
learned to imitate to perfection the cry, or the 
song, of every beast and bird ; yet, an unex- 
plained or unexpected sound terrified himself to 
frenzy. 
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Happening one day, in following a half- 
strangled fox which had broken away with one 
of his snares, to find the rock temple, he ex- 
plored it, with the result of finding the treasure 
cave, and its chests of coins, its ingots of silver 
and gold, its bags and boxes of jewels. And 
although he took measures to frighten away 
other explorers by use of their superstitious 
fears, he yet never visited the place without 
shuddering expectation of finding himself face to 
face with some representative of the mysterious 
hierarchies, to whose worship the locality had in 
archaic times been devoted. 

But the knowledge of his vast accumulations 
of treasure was enough for him ; he had no wish 
to display or enjoy them. Accordingly he as- 
sumed the habits, the dress, and the functions of 
a fakir, knowing how easily he could account for 
his own movements, and control those of others, 
by devoting himself to that irresponsible and 
filthy way of life. 

When Mr. Engelhart and his wife built and 
took up residence in a bungalow so near to his 
treasure-house, it will readily be understood that 
Narrain had little hope of being able to conceal 
the existence of the temple. At first, the build- 
ing and furnishing of the home occupied the 
time of the new residents ; but at last, as has 
been guessed, Mr. Engelhart, who had selected 
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that locality because of the proximity of the 
splendid old bawri, or well, appears to have 
found the treasure-cave by way of the swinging 
stone door leading from the well steps, as Doc- 
tor Cheyne had done ; and Narrain finding traces 
of his visit, lay in wait for him. Mr. Engelhart 
had decided to take his wife with him when 
thoroughly exploring the chamber ; and on his 
doing so, had been met and slain by Narrain. 
The second dagger had been intended for the 
murderer's own protection, but, astonished at 
finding a woman with the explorer he had alone 
expected, he drew it, and used it upon Mrs. 
Engelhart. 

The disposal of the bodies had taken the as- 
pect of an insurmountable difficulty to the 
wretched man. To throw them either into the 
well or over- the cliff would have certainly led to 
enquiry, and the discovery of the temple and 
the treasure. A grave in the rock would have 
taken weeks to dig. He left them as they fell, 
and ran shrieking amongst the servants, saying 
with all the frenzy of a prophet that he had seen 
Hanuman descend, and order Engelhart Sahib 
to kill his wife and throw himself over the cliff, 
which was done. 

"And lo,**he cried, "ere ever they reached 
the bottom, a legion of shaitans caught them 
and bore them away ! Ye shall never behold 
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them again, and this place is accurst ! Within 
three days the shaitans will return ; and if any- 
one of you have remained until then, or removed 
so much as a straw from the thatch, or a pinch 
of dust from the floor of this bungalow, every 
plague, of the body and of the spirit, will cling 
to him and to his for a thousand generations ! ** 

Then Narrain had sunk swooning upon the 
ground, in an ecstasy which was of course attrib- 
uted to the vision of the god he had seen. He 
remained unconscious many hours. The master 
and mistress gave no sign. Narrain's story was 
entirely believed ; and his body was reverently 
borne away to the nearest village. The fakir 
there declared this to be the condition in which 
communications from the gods are received, and 
vowed that in Narrain he saw a superior, in 
whose favour he must retire. When Narrain 
recovered consciousness he was accordingly in- 
stalled as the head of all local religious arrange- 
ments, and Ghosai of the sect. 

Often he would disappear for the greater part 
of a day and a night, leaving the impression that 
he had been miraculously called away to confer 
with the Great Ones. 

" One day,** he would say, " I am to take with 
me some of our god's disciples, and burn that 
house with fire ; but meanwhile avoid it, and 
warn all you see to avoid it, lest they suffer a 
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hundredfold more than the penalty endured by 
those who drugged the sacred animals." 

These and a dozen other warnings and legends, 
formed the basis of the superstitions of the 
locality. It was with these that Montanaro had 
made himself familiar, in conversations with 
labourers and others, as he moved about on his 
weird journeys whilst the road was under con- 
struction. And it was of them that he availed 
himself, with such startlingly effective use of 
the fact that his two great African apes had 
been despatched to him from Cape Town, when 
he perceived the failure of his reason, and de- 
sired to seek recovery in the lonely life of the 
rock temple. 

But Ghosai Narrain's real mission will have 
been guessed. His journeys were between the 
treasure boxes of the temple and his home in 
the village, where he had cleverly devised a hid-^ 
ing-place for them. When all had been secured, 
he still had reason to fear explorers, who would 
discover the bodies; and so the object of his 
life came to be the intensifying of the dread of 
the bungalow, and, by the building of a place of 
worship in the village, to prevent the following 
up of rumours of the existence of the real shrine, 
if indeed any such were about. Accordingly, the 
wily priest never ceased calling upon the people 
to build a pagoda. 
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" We are poor,** whined the villagers. 

" Our gods who desire this thing are great and 
powerful,** responded the priest. 

*' Aye ! aye ! but their greatness and power do 
never shew themselves in producing gold and 
silver when they are required for the building of 
pagodas.** 

"Try,** murmured the priest, in a careless tone. 

"How?** 

" Hang a new mussock on a branch of the 
sacred peepul tree this day, and place therein so 
much money as ye will ; and if the gods do not 
put in more than ye all, then ye shall bury me 
alive in a place that I shall shew ye, and spit 
upon the names of your gods.** 

So the small skin of a goat, which had never 
been used for carrying water, was hung up for 
a collecting bag, and swayed upon a branch of 
the sacred tree ; and all the day the villagers 
passed to and fro, carrying what they could of 
silver and gold thereto for the building of the 
pagoda, although many hung back. And all 
night waking villagers saw the Ghosai stalking 
around the tree, or moving shadow-like among 
their houses, or heard him droning his holy songs 
beside the mussock. 

When the dawn broke, they found him smil- 
ing in his sleep, and the mussock, closely tied, 
hung upon the tree. 
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Awaking the Ghosai, the people said : " Shall 
we open the mussock?'* 

** I have no fear," said the priest. 

" But we have given much money, and rings 
and bracelets of our women, even some gold 
things, and there will be the value of forty- 
rupees in the mussock. Will the gods have 
given more than forty rupees, oh, holy Ghosai? *' 

"If they have not, then I swear by themselves 
that ye shall bury me, unprepared, in a place in 
mine own house, and ye shall defile their images 
and abhor their remembrance ! " 

" It shall be even so, let the gods witness ! *' 
murmured the deposed fakir. 

" Only, if the gods have indeed answered my 
prayer," pursued Narrain, " ye shall again try to 
give more than the giving of the gods, so that 
the pagoda may be illustrious, and the fame and 
wealth of our gaum eminent." 

" It shall be so ! " cried the people. 

Then they emptied the mussock on the clean- 
swept kunkur earth beside the sacred tree. 
There were coins great and small, in silver, and 
silver bangles and anklets and toe-rings, some 
rings and amulets of gold, also, and one gold 
mohur. The banker and jeweller of the village 
estimated the value of all at forty-two rupees. 
And nothing remained but a small roll of damp 
leather. 
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"Where, then, is the gift of the gods?** 
cried one Gorrud, sneering. " I think, unaided, 
I have beaten the gods: I gave the gold 
mohur.*' 

" Thou liest ! ** calmly said the Ghosai. " The 
gold mohur was the gift of thine uncle, whom 
thou wouldest have dissuaded from giving it, 
and whom thou didst smother in the verandah 
of his house upon his return, so that thou 
mightest lose no more of his wealth, forasmuch 
as he said he would leave it all to the gods 
to-day. See ! the foam of his mouth is on that 
piece of leather still ! ** 

The young man stared and shrieked as he 
noticed the leather. The priest slowly stooped 
and unrolled it. 

" That shall be admitted to be a true story, 
O holy Ghosai ! when thou canst prove thy- 
self a true prophet, and when the gifts of the gods 
have exceeded those of us all. See! nothing 
more was in the mussock but the bit of 
leather ! ' ' 

But by then the piece of leather had been 
unrolled, and within was found an ingot of pure 
silver wrapped in fine silk. It was marked in 
vermilion paint with the image of the monkey 
god. 

The jeweller weighed it in a deep silence. He 
valued it at sixty rupees. 
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" It weighs down fifty-four rupees," said he, 
"and it is thepurest metal I ever saw." 

" The gods have graciously spared my worth- 
less life," whined the Ghosai in a devout tone ; 
"but ye shall hang up the mussock again, and 
try to exceed the gifts of the gods, so that the 
pagoda may be built, and draw all worshippers 
to our village. But first seize the murderer 
Gorrud ! " 

And lo ! when they looked for the scoffer, he 
had stolen away and flown ; and his rich uncle's 
body was found lying dead in the verandah. In 
one of his stealthy walks during the night, Nar- 
rain had seen the nephew slip away from his 
uncle's verandah, had found the body with its 
mouth and nose covered by the wet leather, and 
proceeded then as described, having earlier over- 
heard the wrangling about the gold mohur. 

But the unwitting people feared and rever- 
enced the priest exceedingly, and many more 
presents poured into the mussock than on the 
previous day, although still a few misers hung 
back. 

Through the long night the crooning and the 
droning of the Ghosai by the sacred tree blended 
ceaselessly with the chirp of the cicadas, the 
booming of the frogs, and the chatter of the 
night owls ; and the people waited for the open- 
ing of the mussock. 
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Two for one were the presents now, as com- 
pared with those of the previous day, and gold 
instead of silver was many a gift. There were 
cast in old gold coins, many heavy gold rings, 
and bracelets, and seals. There was also a bam- 
boo cup, the top of which was stuffed up with a 
page torn from an ancient book of sacred writ- 
ings. 

The people found the Ghosai fast asleep upon 
a charpoy which they had placed for him, with a 
smile upon his face. 

" Will the gifts of the gods exceed ours in 
value to-day ? " said the jeweller when the priest 
awoke, but not insolently, although he knew 
that two heavy gold bangles, his own gift, were 
worth more than all the offerings of yesterday. 

" Verily I hope so ! ** murmured Narrain, " for 
else have the gods given me a false vision, and 
forfeited my life to him who cares to claim it ? ** 

" I, then, shall claim it ! ** cried a deep voice 
on the outskirts of the crowd. It was the voice 
of a loose and turbulent fellow, a shikari, the 
brother of Gorrud the murderer, who had fled 
the previous day. 

" We are all in the hands of the Great Ones, 
Ameera,*' said Narrain gently, " and I am only 
the poorest and weakest of their servants. Had 
thy brother not slain your uncle, and had he not 
lied about the gold mohur, could I have prophe- 
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sied that he had done so ? But as for thee, thou 
shalt be used by the gods to prove that I but do 
their will when I warn the people to worship 
them here, and not in the jungle, — where jibber 
the enemies of our god, — so that our village may 
be illustrious, and blessed of many people for its 
shrine. Empty forth the mussock.** 

The jeweller spread a clean cloth upon the 
kunkur, and the presents rolled out. 

A murmur ran around, for in India the next 
neighbour of a man never knows what his wealth 
may be, and so much treasure had never been 
seen in a heap before in that village. 

" Here are trinkets full value for two hundred 
and fifty rupees, but I see no present from the 
gods," said the jeweller gravely. All knew the 
heavy gold bangles to be his gift. 

"What may be in that bamboo cup?** queried 
the Ghosai, pointing to one which had been 
pushed aside. 

It was handed him, and he drew forth an 
ingot of solid fine gold, having the image of the 
monkey god engraved upon it in deeply cut 
lines. 

" What is that worth ? ** said the Ghosai, smiling. 
" A poor priest, who has lived from his cocoa-nut 
bowl for thirty years, cannot appraise gold ingots ; 
but I think the gods desire to save their servant 
from the cruelty of Ameera, who will be their 
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servant himself one day. What may the ingot 
be worth ? '* 

" Not a pice less than five hundred rupees ! " 
cried the astonished jeweller ; and a murmur ran 
about amongst the bystanders. 

" Try, then, once more to beat the gift of the 
gods, and there shall be an end ; and the pagoda 
shall be built according to the total of the gifts 
after the opening of the mussock to-morrow. 
Hang up the mussock for the last time." 

And through the day even those who had be- 
fore hung back hurried to the mussock, and jos- 
tled each other at the casting in of the offerings. 
Some who gave, seeing still others giving, gave 
again, and yet again. 

The Ghosai watched by the sacred tree all 
night, and crooned his hymns. But those who 
lay awake heard a second voice blending with his, 
or taking the song in turns rather; and it was a 
sweet female voice, although they could see him 
sitting alone until the moon sank. Now, we 
know that Narrain was a ventriloquist. 

At earliest dawn the whole village came around 
the sacred tree and the sleeping Ghosai ; and not 
a sound was made lest they should disturb him. 

The sun was high when he awoke smiling. 
The headman arose, and salaamed. 

"May we hope that our gifts will equal the 
gifts of the gods now?** said he. For he had 
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seen the gifts pouring in all the previous day; 
and he knew that his own gift, namely, the title- 
deeds of his house, and a great field of cholum in 
full bearing, was worth, by itself alone, more 
than all the mussock had previously held since 
the subscription had begun. 

" We shall see ! *' said the Ghosai, confidently 
smiling. "This being the last collection, a man, 
a mortal, might perhaps hold his hand, and put 
nothing in the mussock as against your gifts. 
Let us see if the gods can think down in mean 
small thoughts like that ! " 

The priest took a handsome silver tray from 
the hands of a servant of the jeweller, and upon 
it all the gifts were poured. The yellow light of 
the presents of gold was spangled with the glitter- 
ings of gems ; and every man looked in wonder 
at his neighbour ; none had guessed that so much 
treasure had lain beside them, year after year. 

Besides the title deeds, and the gold and 
mounted jewels, there was nothing but a mango. 

"The gods themselves,** cried the former 
Ghosai, " can add nothing greater than the cow- 
rie of him who goes hungry that he may give the 
shell ; or the mouthful of fruit for which the 
thirsting tongue of the poor man hath longed 
Who gave the mango ? ** 

" Alas, who but I ? '* cried the Ghosai himself. 
" What else could I give, who am poorer than 
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the ants ? And even the mango could I not have 
offered, but that a sweet female voice sang to me 
last night, saying that I should find a mango 
miraculously growing on the sacred peepul tree 
beside the mussock, and that I was to pluck it, 
and place it with the gifts." 

" We heard the voice,'* cried several by-stand- 
ers, in a murmur of awe. 

" We shall keep the seed of the costly gift ! " 
said the jeweller, now venturing to triumph, for 
his gift would be the greatest. Then taking a 
knife he cut open the fruit, and took out the hairy 
seed-stone. As he held it aloft, a hornet buzzing 
past, alighted on the hand which was moistened 
by the juice of the mango ; and, at the movement 
of the fingers, sharply stung one of them. The 
seed-stone fell at Narrain*s feet. He picked it 
up, and with his knife forced open the hairy 
sides. As the kernel rolled out, its sections sep- 
arated ; and there, between them, or fitting into 
them, was a ruby of the size of a sparrow's egg. 

" Value for us this coloured stone,'* said the 
priest meekly, while, with a cry of wonder and 
looks of awe, the villagers arose ! 

" Such a stone have I never seen before," said 
the jeweller, after a long look; "but if silver 
and gold be wanted early for the building of the 
pagoda, I shall give the gods five thousand 
rupees for their ruby, and by the sale of it in 
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Bombay shall pay all expenses, make my fair 
trade profit, get fame for my family for ten 
generations, and still have something over in 
cash wherewith to print this wonderful story." 

" Then this, even the third gift of the gods, 
has beaten the other gifts ? ** said the Ghosai. 

" Even as three is more than one," said the 
jeweller, after adding the sum of the values of 
the title deeds, the jewels and the gold. 

"Then we shall to-morrow clear the ground 
for the pagoda," said the priest. 

And the murderer Gorrud, who had fled from 
the first collection, was joined in the jungle by 
the man Ameera, his brother; and for many 
years they came not near the village. The 
pagoda was erected. The Ghosai was held in 
high honour by worshippers from all parts ; and 
even the two shikaris dared not go near to the 
deserted bungalow which he had forbidden them 
to approach. But at last these two found the 
rock temple by following up the horse tracks, 
and entered it in the absence of Montanaro and 
Dantjie, and saw the mighty Hama sitting beside 
his dead mate, and Mrs. Montanaro lying appar- 
ently dead, on the couch. It was they who fled 
to the village, and grovelled for leave to tell 
their story, and owned the correctness of the 
inspired priest, and confessed their crimes and 
their doubts, and now claimed to have been 
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miraculously converted, as Narrain had prophe- 
sied that they would be, by the vision of the 
solid rock opening before them into a glorious 
temple, and closing after them like the crossed 
folds of canvas at the entrance of a tent, when 
they had seen Hanuman. Thus did the threads 
draw together ! 

It was but a few months after all this con- 
fession that Savile passed through upon his 
opposed pilgrimage to the deserted bungalow. 
Not that the Ghosai feared visitors so much now. 
The treasure had for many years been safely 
stored under the floor beneath his charpoy and 
otherwhere, and the mummified bodies would 
probably never be found ; but he had to keep 
up a consistent appearance by such displays 
of dread as that which he had shown before 
Vivian. Jugglers — and priests — must be actors ! 

The incendiaries, whom the Ghosai had ordered 
to fire the bungalow when he uttered the call 
after forcing his way past Dantjie, rushed back 
to the village, saying that the half of the great- 
ness of the Ghosai who had eaten rice amongst 
them like an ordinary religious man, had never 
been told or known ! Had they not with their 
own eyes seen him preceding Hanuman and 
his minister of vengeance? Had they not be- 
held how, with the courage of saint, soldier, 
and martyr, he had dashed, shouting exultant 
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incantations, into the blazing building, no doubt 
to defeat and annihilate the whole tribe of spirits 
rebelling against Hanuman ? Ah ! in what a 
smoke did not his great soul evanish ; but as 
for them, they were weak and wicked. Their 
hearts came to their necks: their blood was 
water; and they turned — fled! They could 
bear no more ! 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

" Times go by turns , and changes come by course^ 
From foul to fair / " 

SOUTHALL. 

On the ninth morning after the suicide of 
Montanaro, an imposing cavalcade arrived at the 
rock temple. Colonel Steele had sent several 
camels and bullock-carts for the transport of the 
baggage, and a palkee, with relays of bearers, for 
Vivian. 

Dantjie had previously put everything in com- 
plete readiness for the journey, and the heavier 
packages were quickly placed on the bullock 
gharries, whilst all minor and final arrangements 
were being made. 

Doctor Cheyne had instituted a careful search 
for the remains of the Ghosai, and although 
parts of the roof still smouldered, he succeeded 
in finding some calcined bones in the centre of 
what had been the dining-room. They crumbled 
to powder at a touch, but, at a point correspond- 
ing to the centre of the body, a few pieces of tin 
were found which had evidently once formed a 
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small box, the solder of which had of course 
melted in the fierce heat. Seeing something 
glitter, more careful search was made, and 
several gold coins, and seals, with some fine 
diamonds, were found. The box which had 
contained them had probably been concealed 
in the kamarband of the deceased. Colonel 
Steele had acted upon Doctor Cheyne's sugges- 
tion about sending an authorised official to take 
action as regards the bodies, the suicide of 
Montanaro, and the decision of any points of 
property which might arise. Savile was able 
to assist materially with his description of the 
suicide, and sufficient proof of it to act as grim 
collateral evidence still remained in the ravine. 
The assistant collector, upon hearing the state- 
ments of Mrs. Montanaro and Vivian, graphically 
supported by Dantjie*s easily intelligible signs, 
and a view of the grave, decided that that 
incident had been fully proved, and was closed. 
As regards the remains of the Engelharts, he 
ordered their interment beside Montanaro ; and, 
having walked over the still faintly smoking 
ruins of the bungalow, he viewed for himself 
the proofs of the Ghosai's cremation, took charge 
of the gold and jewels which had been found, 
and satisfied himself that very little of the con- 
tents of the building had escaped the fire. 

Doctor Cheyne found the partly-consumed 
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diary, which had fallen through the charred 
rafters, once the supporters of the floor of the 
hexagon room. Some of the plaster from the 
wall had fallen upon it, and partially protected 
it from the flames. Carefully holding it, he was 
enabled to read once more the last date before 
the entry referring to the passage from the bawri 
ere its pages crumbled into brittle black frag- 
ments. It explained, as we have seen, the cir- 
cumstances under which the unfortunate owner 
had left his home with the so-palpable intention 
of returning to it. He had even taken his wife 
to see the treasure-cave; and in the Ghosai 
Narrain they had met the murderer of both. 

At last all was in order for the start, and the 
only question to be decided was the disposal of 
the great ape Hama. Several plans suggested 
themselves. One was to destroy him. A second 
was to let Dantjie lead him with the party, so 
that he might be presented to one of the public 
gardens. But the decision come to at last was 
to cast off the strong chain from the girdle by 
which he was secured ; to fasten him to his 
place only by cords, which he could certainly 
loosen and break from within a few hours after 
their departure ; and then to let him take chance 
for his survival in the jungle. It seemed proba- 
ble that the great beast would hang around 
the temple for a long time, but that his end 
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would be to lose his idea of locality, and wander 
about in the jungle until accident, or the possible 
unsuitability of the climate, ended his existence. 
In looking her last upon the huge animal, Salome 
had some expectation of experiencing sad emo- 
tions in associating the memory of her husband 
with Hama, but none came. 

The last act was a visit by Doctor Cheyne, the 
assistant collector, and Dantjie to Ferdinand's 
grave. 

"Shall we devise some means for enabling 
you to visit the cemetery, Mrs. Montanaro?'* 
said Doctor Cheyne, seeing that Salome at the 
moment held a wreath of everlasting flowers in 
her hand. The young widow turned towards 
the doorway over the ravine in earnest thought. 
Presently she covered her face with her hand 
and sighed deeply. No. She would make no 
pretence of emotions which she certainly did not 
experience. Silently she handed the wreath to 
Dantjie, shook her head in token of negativing 
the suggestion, took one long look around the 
picturesque home of so many associations, and 
slowly passed out of it, — for ever ! 

Then she mounted her Arab, and the caval- 
cade passed away on the road to the pagoda 
village. The progress of a repentant and most 
loving child, to an equally repentant and affec- 
tionate mother, had begun. 
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Arrived at the pagoda, the assistant com- 
missioner was met by the headman; and he 
announced his intention of examining the house 
lately occupied by the priest. Some opposition 
was to be expected, but a trifle caused it to 
disappear. One of the incendiaries had been 
silent since their return to the village, whilst the 
others had glowingly described the apotheosis 
of Ghosai Narrain. A folded red cloth which 
Dantjie had placed over his saddle appeared to 
attract this man's attention. He peered closely 
into the Damara*s face, and then exclaimed : 

"This is he whom my brave brothers have 
declared to be the companion and executioner 
of Hanuman, whom, together, as they say, the 
holy Ghosai led to the burning bungalow. But 
what I saw was no leading, — it was flying in 
terror ! What I heard were shrieks of fright and 
horror, not songs of challenge to evil spirits. 
This man of a strange land is human ; and he 
controlled with one hand the great ape before 
whom our mighty Ghosai was fleeing, blind with 
fear ! If now the collector sahib would examine 
the house of our late holy Ghosai, let him do so, 
for I once peered through a crack in the wall and 
saw the priest delving in the ground beneath his 
charpoy like any other miser ! If I lie, then 
upon my head be it ! " concluded Daghro. 

Thereupon the headman led the way to Nar- 
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rain's house. It was bare, moderately clean, 
and had a few coarsely-coloured pictures of 
scenes in the career of Hanuman fastened to the 
wall. 

The ground under the charpoy was found so 
much more smoothly laid, and so artificially 
covered with dust and sweepings, that the most 
ordinary canons of detective procedure would 
have led to its full examination. Two sweepers 
removed the bedding and the charpoy; the 
ground was swept, and the surface dug away. 
Very soon an earthen chattie was found, its 
mouth closed with a few dozen pages of an old 
religious book. The official took charge of it, 
and subsequently found it nearly full of bamboo 
cups and boxes, small gourds, and bags of cotton 
cloth, holding gems, plain and carved, coarsely- 
cut diamonds, emeralds, spinels, rubies, and other 
stones of all sizes and values. Lower down 
three iron-bound chests, compact and heavy, but 
small, were found. These contained ingots of 
gold and silver, marked with the image of the 
monkey god ; coins, massive gold ornaments, 
and a few precious stones. All the packages 
were placed upon one of the carts ; and when 
handed over as treasure trove to the collector of 
the district, were found to be of the value of 
several hundred thousand rupees. It was in 
his miserly desire to retain possession of these 
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things, no doubt, that Narrain had slain the 
Engelharts. 

There were many black looks for the young 
man who had suggested the examination of the 
place where he had seen the Ghosai digging, as 
soon as the party had left. But when, a few 
days afterwards, it was found that he, together 
with the headman and his wife, had disap- 
peared during the night, and a new excavation 
was found in the most open part of the late 
Ghosai*s floor, wherein many heavy silver ingots 
and articles of value were still left lying loosely, 
it was opined, first, that Narrain had wisely be- 
stowed his inferior treasures with an eye to 
possible detection; secondly, that the second 
collection, which was surely of greater value 
than the other, would never be reported to the 
Treasure Trove Committee of the Government ; 
and thirdly, that the informant, who had thrown 
away a sprat to catch a salmon, was not such a 
fool as he looked. He would probably slay the 
headman at a safe distance away in the jungle, 
and secure his portion of the jewels also, as well 
as his lovely young wife, whom Daghro, the in- 
formant, had long in secret adored, with her 
earnest approval. 

All of which Daghro, of course, actually and 
early did. And Lahore, or Benares, or some 
other big city, swallowed up every trace of the 
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wealthy and peccant pair under new names. 
Now, we often see instances of rapid but 
graduated increases of prosperity in India with- 
out adequate explanation in unusual genius or 
industry in trade. Can it be that in such cases 

there has been some previous nay ! let us be 

charitable ! 



CHAPTER XXXra. 

" And as I watch the line of light y that plays 
Along the bright sea toward the burning west, 
I long to tread that golden path of rays. 
And think : ' *twould lead to some bright isle of rest / ' " 

Thomas Moore. 

Only those whose history includes a period 
of complete isolation from their fellows can un- 
derstand Salome Montanaro*s excitement and 
delight at finding herself once more in a commu- 
nity busy with the pleasures and occupations of 
Indian cantonment life. 

It should be remembered that her last enjoy- 
ment of what might be called society had been 
whilst on board the steamer which landed her at 
Bombay. And now, not only had her arrival at 
Dhurmapore all the delights of seeing people in 
large numbers, and of recognising the interest 
and sympathy felt in her strange, sad story, but 
she actually came for the first time into any de- 
gree of touch with the novel foreign elements of 
Indian existence, to the study of which, as an 
observant and intellectual woman and a lover of 
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the picturesque, she had looked forward from 
her English home. 

To her, the touch of a woman's hand was 
thrilHngly delightful ; and when Colonel Steele's 
beautiful wife, still confined to her room, placed 
her fortnight-old infant in her arms, Salome 
burst into the tears of a most womanly emotion 
and delight. 

The bazaars, although not nearly so well- 
stocked or so important as those of any fifth-rate 
Indian town, still, to her unaccustomed eye, ap- 
peared to breathe the very air of the times of 
Haroun Alraschid. Under the gaudy awnings 
stretched across the narrow streets she saw many 
an Aladdin, and sometimes a fairly good imper- 
sonation of a Lalla Rookh. But, alas ! even 
before she had completed her purchases for the 
voyage, her poetical sense had received many a 
jar ; and her experiences, as she laughingly said, 
** brought more frequently than any other of the 
Arabian stories to her recollection, the tale of 
Forty Thieves." 

On the morning of the fourth day after her 
arrival in Dhurmapore, she, Vivian, and Dantjie 
took train for Bombay, whither some of the 
heavier cases and packages had preceded them, 
and where a passage to his own country was 
arranged for the faithful Dantjie. It all seemed 
a dream of freedom and movement, a panorama 
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of beautiful life, to the long so lonely woman. 
Books she had had free access to ; but news- 
papers, conversation with ladies and children, 
trains, crowds, the great markets, and ships, 
were new reading for her every hour of every 
day. 

At times the observant but not intrusive 
Vivian would see an abrupt change flash over 
the expressive face ; and he would know that a 
remembrance of the rock temple had thrilled 
and gloomed her mind and heart. Once, gazing 
over the great steamer's side at Bombay, whilst 
awaiting the arrival .of the last mails, she shud- 
dered violently, turned deadly pale, and covering 
her face with both hands, exclaimed : 

" Captain Savile, tell me ! how did I ever bear 
it? Will the recollection never, never leave 
me ? Shall I always have a nightmare thought, 
a Dantesque dread, of some future state in which 
I shall pass ages and ages of the life I led up to 
less than three weeks ago, when you found 
me?" 

"What has recalled it now to your recollec- 
tion?" said Vivian, in a soothingly chiding tone. 

"I — I hardly know; some faint sound of a 
double reed pipe ; the recollection that it was off 
that point I heard the yap of jackals last night, 
or — or, perhaps, that place ! " 

Here Salome raised her head, and pointed to 
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the cliffs of Back Bay, over which towered topes 
of feathery palms. Yes, there was a resemblance 
there to the cliffs opposite the rock temple ! 

** But this is the view you should be making 
the most of your time taking in," said Savile, 
tactfully leading her to the other side of the 
deck. Soon, her artistic instincts aroused by the 
lovely view of the mountainous islands, she was 
rapidly, skilfully, and joyously dashing in blue 
skies, fleecy clouds, conical islands covered with 
graceful palms, and a sheeny dimpled sea be- 
tween. When she had faintly pencilled in de- 
tails for further elaboration, she wrote below the 
picture, " My Last View of India." And such, 
indeed, that scene was; for although the inci- 
dent of the arrival of the mail boat, and the 
adieux and departure thereby of friends, drew 
her once more to the side whence she could 
feast her eyes upon the glorious panorama of 
The Island City, — the great ship, awaking from 
its harbour-slumber, had to describe a full semi- 
circle as it started upon its long flight across the 
Indian Ocean, and her last view of the gorgeous 
continent was very nearly that which she had 
sketched. The blare and blaze of a tropical 
April day had begun to abate their fierceness as 
the sun sped towards his western home. Mel- 
lowing hazes softened the keen glare; new 
heights and less definite distances appertained to 
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the rich prospect. Great radiating beams shot 
away from behind the clouds, and golden edges 
stole along their fleecy luminous masses. The 
islands took new hues every moment ; the bright 
sea became absolutely burnished towards the 
west ; the monotonous call of the man who had 
been heaving the lead ceased as his cautious 
labour ended ; the seething hiss of the startled 
foamy waters, as they sprang away from before 
cutting prow and ploughing sides, was almost 
the only sound. Salome reclined upon a long 
chair, and let the healing, the peace, the rest of 
it all, steal, with an almost tangible and physical 
effect, over body and mind. Then came that 
moment, almost the sweetest of any, when there 
is beauty without distinctness, when there is a 
dreamy harmony of colour without a trace of 
outline, when, in fact, we have well-nigh seen 
the last of what, with joy, with pain, or with 
a tender mixture of both, we are leaving behind 
us, — for ever ! 

For one teeming moment Salome leant upon 
the side of her chair to gaze at it. 

" Ah ! now," she murmured as she sank back, 
" I shall look no more upon it all ! ■ My last 
thought of India shall be, that, as I closed my 
eyes still within sight of it, they were wet with 
tears produced by its peace and calm and tender 
beauty. So I turn all my thoughts, from this 
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moment forth, from this restfulness and loveli- 
ness, to the home where is my mother! Oh, 
mother ! mother ! I am coming ! " 

Five minutes afterwards, only a path of golden 
rays to a blank horizon and a burning west 
stretched away before the ship ; India lay in- 
visible beyond its tumbling, seething wake ; and 
as Vivian turned to Salome, he found her softly 
sleeping, tears upon her long lashes, but a smile 
on the exquisite face. 

And she never knew that in her last view of 
India a marked feature was that Island of Ele- 
phanta, in which a far more important rock 
temple exists than that which she never there- 
after clearly saw, or only beheld in uneasy dreams 
of a nightmare past. Over even that the great 
consoler. Time, more and more thickly drew 
softly obscuring hazes every month. 

Do our finite minds ever grasp or realise the 
multitudes of jarring voices which we might 
hear, the conflict of sad scenes which we might 
behold, the nearness of awful dangers which we 
nearly touch, but yet pass safely by ? 

From the sleep of fatigue, excitement, restful 
beauty, and a happy prospect, Salome awoke, 
strengthened, at the sound of the tea bell. Her 
first thought was that every moment lessened 
her distance from her mother. Her next took 
the shape of a consciousness that her past had 
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been already softened and relieved of its lacerat- 
ing corners. She was a new woman ! 

Vivian Savile sat in the chair beside her. 

" You have had a long sleep," said he gently. 

"Yes! And I feel that curiosity which deal 
old Fountain used to try to gratify in my child- 
hood. I used to say when I [awoke, * Oh, Foun- 
tain ! I wonder what has happened to me since 1 
fell asleep ! * " 

" How did she try to answer you ? ** 

" She would say, * We built up new parts ol 
our bodies in our sleep, dear.* ** 

"And you ^?" 

" I feel as though I had built up more than 
an entire new body since I slept this time. I 
think my life seems like a new fair sheet of 
paper, to be freshly written upon all over again !" 
said she, arising and stretching her arms with an 
exulting movement. 

" Quite so," said Vivian, as he handed her a 
cup of tea. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

** Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ours els as it hers see us /" 

Robert Burns. 

{Mrs, Rutherglen thinks through her pen whilst awaiting 

Indian letters.) 

Bramwell Grange, 6th April, 1893. 

I AM restless. I cannot settle down to any- 
thing. As a little girl I used to wear out an 
attack of the fidgets by cutting old newspapers 
into strips with a pair of scissors which required 
my two hands for their wielding ; or by scribbling 
over the sheets with a pencil. I shall scribble 
here now until the Indian mail comes in. 

We miss Captain Savile's letter this week. His 
last told us he had been recommended to go for 
a rest, and that he was going to what he called 
" a lodge in some vast wilderness." I do so earn- 
estly hope he has not broken down and been 
unable to either go or write. His letter was 
very hurried. It was dated February. 

Alas ! alas ! I am au fond a most selfish wo- 
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man ! There is a sentiment of resentment mixed 
with my feeling that I hope he is well ; I seem to 
say : " Could he dare to go sick while I look to 
him to send me word of my darling ? " Of 
course I know, I laugh at, my own unreason, but 
there it is. A week comes, bringing no letter ; 
and, first, I dance off to the conclusion that some- 
thing has happened to our dear correspondent ; 
and then I feel inclined to stamp my foot with im- 
patience at him for suffering from anything which 
might prevent his search for Salome ! The mails 
are due to-day ; I shall write until they come. 
If, owing to being away from the towns or can- 
tonments, he have missed a mail, then we should 
have double allowance to-day. If something be 
not " going to happen," as children say, then let 
no one ever again say there is anything in pre- 
sentiments to me. 

It is nearly two years since the gas-explosion 
— no ! only a year and seven months ; but time 
passes slowly here. What had I allowed myself 
to expect, what hope for, that the sense of dis- 
appointment is so blank, so bleak, so depressing ? 
Let me look into this imperious mind of me. 

Is the impossible to happen merely because I 
desire it ? 

A total stranger, forsooth, because he is self- 
possessed, helpful, sensible, fills me with a wish 
that he could be a link between me and my child. 
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And lo ! because I wish it, the next stage is a 
vague expectation that it will be so ; and the last 
becomes this weary impatience because the ex- 
pectation, so utterly unreasonable, is not sup- 
ported by the usual weekly letters ! Hey dey ! 
it is a sad thing to be of my turn of mind ! 

How would things have gone had I been other- 
wise constituted! Ah! what a vast question! 
And what a profitless one to pursue ! 

It takes me back at least to my first disagree- 
ment with my dear father. I think, had I been 
differently constituted, his disapproval of Carlo 
Montanaro would have had its wholesome and 
legitimate effect, and I should all the sooner 
have known the love of my dear husband. 

And again, had I schooled myself to less im- 
periousness, Salome might have been with me 
now. Through all our variance I do not recollect 
her having once said, " I love the man I ani 
going to marry." And had I been more tactful, 
— had I told her my reason for interdicting the 
marriage, — I do believe she would have abandoned 
the idea. For if I know how a woman should 
look and speak when a tender love has once for 
all come to her heart, Salome did not love Fer- 
dinand Montanaro. Why did I not tell her the 
miserable story ? Why did I not save her from 
a miserable life ? I am a fool ! 

Well, well, I shall even change the subject. 
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There were mistakes on both sides : if I should 
have condescended to explain why I laid a 
particular injunction on my daughter, she should 
have trusted me, — should have credited me with 
knowledge of life and manners, and been guided 
by me. See how Esm^ Forde, after putting 
salt in the teacups, blushing at every sound for a 
week, and having to ravel to-day the crotcheting 
of yesterday, at last buried her face in my lap, 
and told me that she had loved Edgar Forresthill 
hopelessly for a whole year, and had now heard 
that he had loved her for twice as long, and 
wanted her to marry him. Why could not 
Salome have done so in her case ? 

Yet Esm6*s story answers the question. She 
/oved the man whose name she will bear: my 
poor Salome had no sweet coy pleasure-pain in 
telling me of her impending marriage, for she 
did not love the wretched man for whom she 
left me. In taking her wedding vows with 
Ferdinand Montanaro, upon her, she swore to 
her own hurt. 

I patted Esm^'s beautiful head that time, and 
said : " What about our poor cousin Vivian ? '* 

" Well, what about him, indeed ? ** cried she. 

" Why, I thought that perhaps " 

" That perhaps he and I should have hit it off ? 
Ho ! ho ! Why, I almost told him what I have 
told you. I worded it, of course, with many a 
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virtuous * if * ; but all the same he understood, 
and even if we had been thrown together during 
four years instead of during, say, as many hours, 
I don*t think my personality would have struck 
him in, — in that sort of way/* 

And so vanishes a dream ! If, indeed, Salome 
be lost to me, I should look upon Esm^ as my 
daughter, and then I could imagine nothing 
more suitable or satisfactory than for Captain 
Savile to, — well, never mind ! 

I wish the Indian mail would come. I cannot 
settle to anything. 

If I could do anything towards Salome's 
recovery and return, I should be less impatient. 
It is this monotony of having nothing to do 
that is so trying. Men can go out into the buzz 
and burr and battle of life ; women have to stay 
at home, and weary, and wait ! 

Alas ! what have I said ? There is a staying 
at home that women have to do, but has any 
woman a right to add to the yoke of the burthen 
upon her own neck as I have been doing ? 

No, a thousand times no ! I see it all ! My 
folly cries out to Heaven ! My vow was worse 
than wicked : my sacrifice was foolish ! Are 
there no sick at my door? Are there no duties 
beyond the keeping of foolish oaths ? Can I go 
with a wasted life in my hand and say : " This 
waste was because I thoughtlessly said I should 
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never leave my room unless my child became my 
tirewoman." No, it is all wrong! It is the 
sacrifice of a fool ! I shall go forth ! 

I thought I saw that awful woman standing 
outside the railings yesterday evening. Could it 
have been ? Yet she, too, is a mother. Her 
cruel thought was to leave me desolate, and she 
has done so ; but has not she also suffered and 
sacrificed in vain ? Can it be that she has found 
out how far I was from any idea that I was 
winning her husband's regard ? Would she seek 
to atone for her act? Who knows? 

At all events, this day I shall walk abroad. 
Suppose that the happiest dream of my life 
were 'to come true, — that Salome came to me, — 
that she entered this room, and found me keep- 
ing my foolish word, and with no intention of 
retreating from it, — would she not blame herself 
for my imprisonment, and be wretched? Ah, 
yes ! that pain must not be. 

And, again, if I am to confess the folly of my 
own act and to repent of it, can I yet go on as I 
am ? No ! That must not be either. A long 
mistake must not be allowed to end in a triumph. 

I shall finish in a few words : my latest bonnet 
may be widely behind the fashions, but it will do. 
My hooded cloak is of a perennial type, and will 
attract little attention. But I shall ring the bell 
for good Fountain to bring them. She never 
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wonders, never comments. Oh, Salome, my 
darling, where are you ? Come to me, dearest, 
for no foolish pledge shall stand betwixt us any 
longer! Judging you by myself, I should say 
that could you be here with me now you would 
understand that I had good reason for doing 
what I did so badly, and you would submit your- 
self and return. But I shall be before you, dar- 
ling ! To live between these four walls is to live 
ibut half a life. And the boon of life is not for 
me to waste in a vain sacrifice. My resolve is 
taken. I shall go forth ! 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

^ And doth not a meeting like this make amends ? " 

Thomas Moore. 

{The Historian resumes,) 

The intelligent reader has guessed that the 
letters describing Savile*s experiences at the de- 
serted bungalow had not been in time for the 
mail steamer at Bombay, and that not one single 
particular of Salome's life and safety had reached 
her mother up to the date of the above medita- 
tions. 

Mrs. Rutherglen finished her writing, and rang 
the bell for Fountain. 

The faithful foster-sister and dutiful attendant 
presently came to the door. 

" Fountain,** said Mrs. Rutherglen, " place a 
bonnet and some suitable outside garment, — the 
velvet mantle, if you like, — in readiness, just as 
though I were going out ! ** 

Who could describe the glow of reverent joy 
which instantly suffused the kind and earnest 
face of the good Fountain? Mrs. Rutherglen 
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saw it in the quick glance which she gave as she 
issued the order, but she appreciated no whit the 
less the silent compliance which was accorded to 
the direction. In Fountain*s mind was earnest 
thanksgiving for a Rubicon passed in her dear 
mistress's life ; and as she gently moved about, 
taking the mantle from its long calico bag, and 
deftly re-shaping the bonnet, or re-arranging the 
position of its trimmings, her one thought was, 
"Oh, if only we could hear now of Miss 
Salome ! " 

" Please to ring the bell for Glyn, Fountain,'* 
said Mrs. Rutherglen. 

In a few moments the butler knocked and en- 
tered. 

" I shall want the pony-carriage after luncheon, 
Glyn,** said Mrs. Rutherglen, in her usual calm 
tones. 

The butler bowed and retired. 

Then Mrs. Rutherglen arose from the lounge 
upon which she had reclined after leaving her 
writing-desk. Fountain had laid the cloth for 
luncheon before leaving, and Mrs. Rutherglen 
approached the table with a smile. 

" As far as I can foresee,** she murmured, " I 
am about now to partake of the last meal which 
I shall eat in this room, unless or until I do so 
as an invalid. I swore, to mine own hurt, that 
I should only leave this room under certain con- 
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ditions ; and, in the vain-glory of changing not, 
I lost sight of the real spirit of the whole thing. 
In my case was no conflict as betwixt my own 
selfish interests and those of another; and it 
would only be in matters where there was such 
conflict that there could be any merit, — if the 
dust of the earth may use such a word! — not 
where action such as mine merely gratifies a vain 
obstinacy, to no purpose of a better sort. Oh ! 
I have sinned ! I have sinned ! " 

Covering her face with her hands, the once- 
proud woman gave herself up to faithful self-crit- 
icism, not as with maudlin unction or admiration 
of the penitence and piety of her own attitude, 
but with a strong working-day desire to make 
practical amends, in the world in which she 
had been responsibly placed, for the wasted 
years which she had just left profitlessly behind 
her! 

An hour passed so, and Fountain brought 
luncheon, removing the tray when done with. 
Then Mrs. Rutherglen commenced preparing for 
her drive. 

She had placed her bonnet upon her beautiful 
grey hair, and she smiled at herself in the glass, 
amused at finding how much of excitement she 
felt at the prospect of leaving the house. • A 
harsh burst of clanging sounds opposite the win- 
dow, which at another time would have jarred 
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terribly upon her, came from the members of a 
German brass band ; but to-day she hummed the 
tune, and kept time with her head. Her mantle 
was placed on her shoulders for her : no doubt 
the quiet Fountain had stolen silently in, rejoic- 
ing as much as Glyn at the event of that happy, 
happy day, to assist. 

" Thanks, good Fountain," said Mrs. Ruther- 
glen cheerily, as she took the portions of the 
clasp and bent towards the mirror to fasten 
them. " Have the Indian letters come ? " 

The blatant band brayed out its refrain of 
"White Wings," and a package of letters was 
handed to Mrs. Rutherglen past her elbow. . . . 
"Oh,- Fountain ! God is merciful — ^you have seen 
this writing? It is from my darling — my dar- 
ling ! " 

And covering Salome's letter with kisses, 
the stately woman sank upon her knees at the 
dressing-table, and burst into a flood of happy 
tears. 

Just like Fountain ! She never spoke inop- 
portunely; and now there came no word 
to interrupt that flow of healing, softening 
tears. 

But it only lasted a few seconds. Mrs. Ruther- 
glen, still clad in her mantle, reached hastily for 
a paper-knife, cut open the envelope, and drew 
forth the many sheets of a long letter. Then, 
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trembling with joy, she first read aloud the last 
words : 

"Ah, mother! my hard heart is broken ; and 
when you feel the hands of your daughter about 
you, they will be those of one who implores 
your forgiveness — those of one who will have 
no more secrets from you — those of your peni- 
tent " 

" Oh, mother darling, it is indeed so — see, it 
is I, Salome, living, loving, and grateful, — it is I 
whose hands have helped you to dress — it is 1 1" 

« "Sf « « « 

Half an hour afterwards mother and daughter 
passed hand in hand over that threshold which 
Mrs. Rutherglen had never crossed since Salome 
had closed the door behind her as she left her 
mother's presence to be married to Ferdinand 
Montanaro ! 

Salome had given a brief resum6 of her 
wretched history to her mother; and several 
points, such as the matter of correspondence, 
had been hastily gone into in explanation of 
Mrs. Rutherglen's having had no intimation of 
Vivian's great good fortune. 

" We wrote half a dozen telegrams at Bom- 
bay, mother, but, whether long or short, they 
seemed unsatisfactory. It was almost the same 
at Southampton ; and at last we decided that I 
should come straight on to you, and so I " 
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" * We/ child ? Why do you say * we * ? 
Who are 'we'?'* 

" Oh, did I not tell you that Captain Savile 
escorted me as far as Woolpool ? " 

" What ! " cried Mrs. Rutherglen, " is he who 
has done us this great benefit near us, and not in 
our house ? Glyn ! Glyn ! quick ! send back 
the pony-carriage and order the landau. Foun- 
tain, prepare the yellow bedchamber, and see to 
good fires and well-aired bedding. Captain 
Savile will return with, — ^with my daughter and 
me, and we must make a strong man of him ! 
My dear one, I shall just stroll around the rooms 
while we are waiting : you know I have not seen 
them since you did ! *' 

And so did Salome learn that her mother had 
been even more of a prisoner than herself during 
all the time of their separation. 

The coachman had partly anticipated the order 
to change the pony-carriage for the landau, and 
had actually harnessed the chestnut pair, so that 
in a very short time the conveyance was at the 
door. 

"Give the directions, darling," said Mrs. 
Rutherglen, as they took their seats. 

"The Mitre Hotel, Jackson," said Salome, 
with a faint blush on her cheek, but not affect- 
ing ignorance of her mother's intention ; and so 
these two, hand-in-hand, turned out of the gates 
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of Bramwell Grange, and drove rapidly off to 
Woolpool. 

As the carriage passed the house formerly 
occupied by Ferdinand's mother, they found it 
vacant, and to let. And they never knew that a 
lone and broken-hearted woman, with Salome's 
own letter in her hand, had just read the account 
of her son's awful death, and was looking out 
from the curtained window of a smaller house, 
as the mother and daughter drove by. She 
even saw their hands clasped together; and she 
knew that her grim revenge had failed of its pur- 
pose, — her costly sacrifice had been made in 
vain ! 

Truly the lives of some are grey from start to 
finish ! But the saddest of all must be those in 
which even the sorrows are sins, — when the 
pains are like crimes, as in jealousy ; and when 
even the miserable joy of revenge fails, and the 
keenest labours of malice end only in the joy of 
those whom it was sought to injure ! 

Arrived at the Mitre Hotel, the ladies pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-room, where Vivian soon 
joined them. 

" Captain Savile," said Mrs. Rutherglen, hold- 
ing Vivian's hand in both hers, " may the Lord 
do so unto me, and more also, if I forget your 
goodness and labour of love to me and mine ! 
Thanks positively seem to me to be an imper- 
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tinence ; but in so far as they do, to some extent, 
belong to such an occasion, oh, believe me, you 
have them ! Do you understand that I have 
never left the room wherein you saw me last 
until this hour, when I started, with Salome by 
my side, to come to see you ? ** 

" It would be absurd, you know, Mrs. Ruther- 
glen," replied Vivian, in a gentle voice, — "it 
would be ridiculous to suppose that anyone 
could be as happy over your re-union with ** 

"With my daughter?" interrupted Mrs. 
Rutherglen, a faint touch of the imperiousness 
which would claim to make the thing undesired 
as the thing which had no existence in her voice, 
and pointedly avoiding the utterance of Salome's 
married name. 

** Yes — with your daughter, as you and she. 
But thus much you may indeed believe: no in- 
cident of my life ever gave me such happiness as 
does seeing you together this day." 

" Not even the finding of the poor, sad 
hermit ? " said Mrs. Rutherglen, with an interrog- 
ative movement of the head. 

" Not even that ! You see, that was so mixed 
up with awe and sadness; and I, — ^well, you 
know, I did not know your daughter so, — so well 
as I do now, as it were. And how is cousin 
Esm6, Mrs. Rutherglen? Is she Lady Edgar 
Forresthill yet ? " 
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" Ah, naughty girl ! no ! but they are engaged, 
and everybody is delighted, and I was such an 
old fool about it all ! Eyes had I, but I saw 
not ! But you must order your things got ready, 
and you must come back with us to Bramwell 
Grange. We shall be glad to see you, — shall we 
not, Salome ? " 

" Yes, mother, very glad," said Salome, with a 
demureness which first set Mrs. Rutherglen off 
upon a new course of the denseness for which 
she had just reproached herself as regards Esm^ 
Forde and her lover. 

" But^' resumed Mrs. Rutherglen, " hardly we 
ourselves will have more welcome for you than 
Glyn, mutatis mutandis. Positively, Captain 
Savile, he has never refreshed since ; and I . 
sincerely declare I believe he thinks not only 
that you walked straight out to India and found 
Salome as a setter points to a woodcock, but I 
think he would have been astounded had the 
result been a hair's breadth different from what 
it has been ! Ah ! how can we hear enough of it 
all ! Have you directed your servant " 

" Ah, good Abdullah ! how proud he is to be 
in England ! " said Salome. 

" No, not yetj Mrs. Rutherglen. But I shall 
do so now. Jackson has just sent word that 
your harness wants attention in several places, 
owing to having been so long unused. I shall 
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order the horses to be put up, and you shall 
have tea here.*' Here Savile left the room. 

" You have no idea of the wildness of the dis- 
sipation which all this seems to me, dearest ! ** 
said Mrs. Rutherglen. " But I must say that of 
all the apathetic, unmoved, — I had almost said 
ungrateful, — women I ever knew, you, in your 
manner to that good man, beat ! " 

" Quite so, mother ; and you can just lay your 
handkerchief, with one of the lace corners to the 
front, on your head by way of a cap — ah ! there ! 
that does admirably. Come along; I shall be 
glad of my tea ! " 

* * * * * 

Three happy hours had passed in talk of all 
the time that had intervened since the separa- 
tion, when Jackson sent word that the harness 
was now in thorough order, and Abdullah 
salaamed his announcement that the master's 
things were ready ; the heavier of them had gone 
ahead. 

Gaily they turned away from the hotel, and 
at the end of the street met an old acquaintance 
of Mrs. Rutherglen, a Doctor Hammond, who 
was at one time supposed to have a deep attach- 
ment to Lord Meares's daughter. 

He genially expressed his delight at seeing 
her abroad again. He welcomed Salome home. 
On being introduced to Vivian as the friend who 
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had rescued Salome, he said he envied him his 
good fortune. 

" I hope you have not been calling at the 
Grange, Arthur," said Mrs. Rutherglen. 

" Oh, no," replied Doctor Hammond ; " I have 
just come from a house down the Grove 
Road." 

"An accident?" queried Mrs. Rutherglen. 

"No," said the tactful physician, " a woman 
took poison about half-past two o'clock to-day, 
and no one appears to have known of it until 
half an hour ago, when I was sent for. She died 
a few minutes after I entered. She had received 
bad news. Our friend Stapleton from the coro- 
ner's office, and the police, are attending to her 
papers and property." 

" Alas ! poor soul ! " said Mrs. Rutherglen, 
"I wish this had not happened just this very 
day, the happiest and fullest of my whole life ! 
Well, Arthur, you will just step in this very 
minute, and join us at dinner." 

And, nothing loth. Doctor Hammond, who for 
some reason had certainly remained a bachelor, 
did immediately step in ; and away they drove 
to Bramwell Grange. 

But they did not know until several days of 
unalloyed happiness had passed, that it was 
Ferdinand's mother who had given up the 
fight. The characteristic end of a very grey life 
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indeed was hers ; for even the poison did 
not act as well as she had calculated upon its 
doing. 

Hers was the most foolish sacrifice of all ! 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

•* Tell me how Love cometh" 

Colonel Steele grumbled very bitterly that 
Vivian Savile, besides unsettling his mind by 
looking in on them all at Dhurmapore, where 
he was so badly wanted, had brought with him 
a lady whose ways had a corresponding effect 
upon Mrs. Steele. 

"Is it not hard, Lawrence,** the latter said, 
" that I, who so seldom see a woman I like, 
should now catch but a glimpse of Mrs. Mon- 
tanaro, only to lose her by the next mail ! " 

Ghosai Jhanda was re-instated at the head 
of religious matters at Sedashughur ; but he 
had neither the wit nor the evil force of character 
of Ghosai Narrain. 

The arrangement made about the ape Hama 
had worked well. It had gnawed the cords and 
escaped. The question whether an African ape 
could survive in an Indian jungle was not im- 
mediately solved, however. 

The authorities were astonished at the value 
of the treasure. They regarded Mrs. Montanaro, 
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in the character of heir of her late husband, as 
being entitled to finder's share. 

When the establishment of the Drishkhan- 
Tarapore chord road was broken up, Montanaro's 
papers were handed in, and Colonel Steele at 
last found time to go through them. His 
reports were wonderfully able ; but the eflect of 
reading them was extraordinary. The language, 
purely official at first, became by insensible 
degrees as entirely rhapsodical. The reports 
spoke of buildings for supernatural beings, and 
of bridges across the continent. At last the 
solution came. In a bundle of papers in Mon- 
tanaro's own handwriting were found his closely 
annotated lucubrations upon the fates of Hama 
and Hanuman. These, which had been begun 
in Africa, had tinged all Ferdinand's professional 
studies, and when cast into the Italian of the 
operatic stage, had stimulated his most exalted 
dreams, — those of a coming equality with certain 
god-like beings. Their heavenly perfections he 
considered to have been hidden from less spiritual 
eyes behind the masks of animals such as apes 
and tigers. He thought of himself only as a 
more successfully aspiring disciple than those 
equally faithful ones who by their patient labour 
with chisel and mallet wrought out the beautiful 
temples of the mythological deities. The com- 
bination of very marked technical accuracy in cal- 
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culation, with a large measure of acceptance of 
the monkey-god legend, actually made it difficult 
to place a pen upon the point where the gifted 
engineer's work merged into that of the insane 
mythological student and dreamer of dreams. 

Later, pitiful news of the great ape came in. 
It had wandered from the rock temple to a 
point so near civilisation that it had come to a 
toddy tope, evidently when suffering terribly 
from thirst. The sweetened and fermented 
beverage, taken in vast quantities, could have 
but one effect; Hama had died of alcoholic 
poisoning and internal inflammation. The skin 
and skeleton were sent to South Kensington 
Zoological Museum. 

The authorities decided that Vivian Savile 
should not serve in the tropics again — a decision 
which gave vast satisfaction to his uncle, Sir 
Milton Savile. 

He spent nearly a week at Bramwell Grange 
before starting to visit his relative; and a not 
insignificant part of his welcome came from his 
cousin, Esm6 Forde. The more so, she told her 
Aunt Miriam, as she called Mrs. Rutherglen, that 
Edgar Forresthill would come to dinner, if he 
might, that evening. 

It goes without saying that Salome had much 
to say to Savile, now that her position in relation 
to her mother was sure. 
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" During our talks coming home," she said, " I 
had ever before my mind the doubt that my 
mother might have learned to find her happiness 
in phases of life from which I should be excluded. 
I might have been thrown back upon myself ; 
but you see how it is. What did I not feel as I 
stole to her side — as I actually handed her my 
own letter — as I laid her cloak about her. 
From the moment she took me in her arms, my 
old life sank into a deeper oblivion. I am indeed 
a new woman ! " 

As Salome glanced tenderly towards her 
mother, Savile, watching the beautiful face, felt 
that there was but one woman in the world for 
him. 

Sir Milton Savile's place, as has been stated, 
was near to Lord Meares's, but Mrs. Rutherglen 
had not been on intimate terms with her uncle. 
Vivian resolved to do all he might, without 
intrusion, to bring about a reconciliation. 

Alas, there was but a scant opening for his 
good offices !^ Just when Savile arrived as the 
guest of his uncle. Lord Meares was reported to 
have had a seizure from which the medical men 
said he would never recover. In a lucid interval 
he eagerly asked to see Miriam Rutherglen ; and 
when she came she brought Salome, from whom 
she could not so soon consent to be separated, 
with her. Before Lord Meares died, he and his 
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niece, who was his heiress, were quite reconciled. 
The following is a brief extract from Lord 
Meares's will : 

" In addition to the property, I offer to my 
niece a word of appreciation of the straightfor- 
wardness of her character. I do not hesitate to 
say, in a document which can only be promul- 
gated after my demise, that in no essential has 
the family obstinacy been a bar to my happiness 
so distinctly as when I found it depriving me of 
the companionship of a relative of whom I never 
heard anything that was not honourable, dignified, 
and characterised by the family trait." 

The sacrifice of a fool ! 



The weeks rolled on. Salome, who, as far as 
linking herself with another was concerned, 
deemed her life over, never deprived herself of 
Vivian's company. He was her rescuer : their 
sympathy required no analysis, no heart searching. 

Nevertheless the real bond betwixt them had 
come to be the first real love of either. 

Vivian had only smiled on each of three occa- 
sions on which Sir Milton Savile alluded to the 
desirability of his marrying. 

One day Mrs. Rutherglen, looking up from 
her work, saw that Salome's book had fallen 
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upon her lap, and that there were tears in eyes 
which gazed out of the window. Moving quietly 
to her side, the mother took the daughter's fair 
head gently on her bosom. 

"What is it, my darling?** murmured she, 
kissing Salome's brow. 

"What is what, mother?'* said Salome, smil- 
ingly fencing with the tender question, and wel- 
coming the caress. 

" What is the matter, dearest ?*' 

"With me?" 

" Yes, with you ! " 

" Nothing, mother." 

" You have tired yourself over the studio, my 
love." 

Salome had been dreading a better guess: 
when this bad one came there was a disappoint- 
ment worse than the dread had been. Women 
are inscrutable. 

" Ah, mother, no / " she exclaimed, almost 
impatiently. Why had not the dear mother 
guessed what — ^what she the moment before had 
trembled lest the dear mother should hap upon ! 

" My dearest, let us go for a drive. Have you 
a headache ? ** 

" Very well, darling," said Salome, listlessly 
answering the suggestion and ignoring the 
inquiry. 

" Not, of course, unless you wish, my love.** 
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" Oh, I do indeed wish for the drive with you, 
mother, only, I " 

" What is it, my ownest own ? " 

" Well, I — some day, mother, I want to tell yon 
something. It is something big, and dreadful, 
and dear, — something that terrifies me, and ** 

" My gracious, Salome ! you don't tell me you 
are a believer in the Pare Abbey ghost ? Why, 
silly girl, I was born in the very room ; and it 
was afterwards the nursery, and no one ever 
had " 



" Mother, I never did think of such a thing. 
It is — something very different. Never mind : 
I shall go and dress." 

Salome arose and left the room, and Mrs. 
Rutherglen wrote a brief letter of instructions to 
her business man to make out a deed of gift, 
handing over Bramwell Grange to Esm6 Forde 
as a wedding-gift. 

** Lord Edgar is a fortunate man to get our 
bright little Esm6," murmured the generous 
woman. " At one time I did venture to hope 
that Esm6 would have drawn our bonds with 
Vivian closer. I wonder whom the dear fellow 
will select now ? " 

Dear unseeing Mrs. Rutherglen ! The former 
lesson had taught her nothing ! 

But in spite of her density, the threads drew 
closer. For the ponies had no sooner passed 
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the gate than they bolted ; and it was at cost of 
a fall and a wound that Vivian, — ^who but he ? — 
stopped them, and averted a great danger. A 
blow from the head of the near pony had 
knocked Savile down, and stunned him for a 
second or two. And as Salome, having sprung 
from the pony-carriage, took his head on her 
lap, she had murmured : " Oh, my darling, speak 
to me ! " 

A drink of water soon brought Savile to him- 
self; and Mrs. Rutherglen commanded Salome 
to drive him home. She would follow in Farmer 
Hallabone's governess cart. 

The two turned towards home. 

"Shall I drive, Mrs. Montanaro?'' said Vivian. 

"No, thank you, Major Savile, — I can drive 
perfectly well.'* 

Something in the voice made Savile turn and 
look at Salome. Her eyes were full of unfallen 
tears ; her lips were quivering. 

" What is it ? *' said Vivian, after a few minutes. 

There was no reply. 

''What is it,— Salome?" 

The lips trembled more than before. The eyes 
gazed fixedly forward. 

" Will you not speak to me ? ** said he, laying 
a hand on hers. 

"I cannot. I was frightened. Do not heed 
me : do not look at me ! ** 
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" Salome, as the ponies dashed ^along, I saw 
your face. It was cool and brave." 

" Well, what then ? " 

" Why slander yourself by saying you were 
frightened ? " 

"If I had not been frightened, you would 
not have had occasion to ask me what is the 
matter ! " 

" Are you done ? " 

" No, — I am not done ! Why are you always 
doing us good turns? Why do you meet my 
mother and me at every trouble of our lives? 
Oh, it is just impossible to — to bear any more, 
— and now, to see you so nearly killed, — for me, 
for us, always for us ! *' 

Absolutely dropping the reins, Salome snatched 
her handkerchief from her pocket, and burst 
into tears. 

Savile gathered up the reins and took them in 
one hand. The ponies were going as soberly as 
tram-horses. 

Pausing for a while, Vivian at last quietly 
said: 

" Salome ! " 

No answer. A pause. 

" Dear Salome ! " 

A sob from the handkerchief. 

"Salome, my darling, tell me you do not 
grudge me my happiness of to-day." 
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" I am sorry to be so nervous, so foolish, Major 
Savile." 

" Who ? " 

" Maj '' 

" Who ? " 

"Well, then, Vivian, — I am sorry to be so 
foolish ; but ** 

" That's better, dearest, — but still it is not 
quite what you called me when you took my 
head on your knee." 

The sobs ceased. Salome hastily pushed her 
handkerchief into her pocket, took the reins in 
hand without one word, and drove dashingly in at 
the gate. 

" How Miss Salome's drivin* do improve, 
surely ! I never seed sich ! " 

This was the comment of the aged lodge- 
keeper. 

Arrived at the door, Salome sprang unassisted 
from the carriage, and tripped up the steps. 

" Glyn ! " she said, as the butler came to meet 
them, " Major Savile has had an accident. Will 
you and Fountain attend to him? I shall be 
down presently." 

But the dressing of the wound was quite over 
before Salome rejoined the guest ; and when she 
did appear, she looked everywhere but at him. 

Nevertheless, they found their way together to 
the conservatory. 
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***** 

When Mrs. Rutherglen arrived, Salome said : 

"We have dressed Major Savile's wound, 
mother." 

" Salome ! how can you ? " exclaimed her 
lover. 

" How can I — what?*' said Salome, saucily. 

— " Be such a hypocrite ! '* 

" Bless me ! how can my poor child have de- 
served to be called a hypocrite for merely saying 
your wound was dressed ? " 

" Because she called me * Major Savile * as a 
stranger might do, — although she has only just 
told me she loves me with all her heart, and 
agreed to come here with me now to ask your 
leave to marry me because I love her with all 



mine." 



<( 



What ! " cried Mrs. Rutherglen, with genuine 
surprise and ineffable delight in her tone. " So ! 
I see ! You are the ghost ! " 

'* The— ghost ? the— what ? " 

" Well, the ' something big * " 

" And * dreadful,' " murmured Salome. 

" And ' dear,' you said." 

" And * that terrified me,* I also said." 

" But what do all those terms refer to, Mrs. 
Rutherglen ? " queried Vivian in amazement. 

" To you, sir ! " 

" To me ! How ? *' 
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" Oh, Vivian, you are obtuse ! ** said the most 
obtuse of all created women. " Don't you see ? 
This Salome of ours had come to love you ** 

" Hush, mother ! *' 

" I shall not hush, Salome : I shall not ! She 
had come to love you, I say, and she wanted to 
tell me, and I, being an old silly, thought she re- 
ferred to a ghost ! Dear ! dear ! that this should 
come to pass ! My children, God bless you ! *' 

Giving a hand to each, Mrs. Rutherglen kissed 
Vivian on the brow, and Salome nestled into his 
arms. 

At which point Glyn entered the drawing- 
room with a fresh service of tea! He nearly 
dropped his salver, murmured a prayer for a 
blessing upon his proper soul and body, and dis- 
creetly retreated. 

" Tea, forsooth ! ** quoth Glyn, — ** tea indeed ? 
It wasn't tea they were thinking of ! And I said 
it ! I always said it. * He is a gentleman who 
can go anywhere and do anything * was my veri- 
est own words ! And here, in the silent quietness 
of this proper butler's pantry, where nobody 
knows, I say with all my heart : * God bless him,* 
begging pardon for the liberty. — Amen ! '* 

Then, having nervously coughed behind the 
straightened fingers of one hand, Mr. Glyn 
poured out for himself two, — three cups of tea 
in quick succession ; drank them oflF, and having 
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noiselessly turned the key in the door, positively 
danced ten steps of the Sailor's Hornpipe at the 
place where the arms are folded, — elbows well 
forward. Hitching up his garments in the most 
approved fashion, he ended by placing his 
slippered feet in position No. i, straightening his 
features into professional impassiveness, and, 
unlocking the door, he moved solemnly forth as 
if nothing particular had occurred. 

The new page-boy flattened himself against 
the wall to let the great man pass. But if he 
had known of the pas seul in the pantry, — ^what 
then ? 



L'ENVOL 



" fa va sans dire I " 

Our Lively Neighbours. 



About six months after the above events, the 
following notices appeared in several papers : — 

"On the 2 1 St inst., at the Chapel of Pare 
Abbey, Loamexshire, under special license, by 
the Rev. Walter Rouse Forde, D. D., cousin 
of the bridegroom, assisted by the Rev. Edgar 
de Castro Collyer, M. A., Rector of Hopely 
Magnus, Major Vivian Riccarton Savile, late of 
the Bombay Staff Corps, son of the late Sidney 
Savile, Esquire, to Salome, only child of the late 
Major The Honourable Rivers Rutherglen. 

"Owing to the comparatively recent death 
of the bride's grand-uncle. Lord Meares, the wed- 
ding was a very quiet one, only relatives or very 
intimate friends being invited. The wedding 
presents^ were numerous and valuable. After 
the breakfast. Major and Mrs. Savile took train 
to Dover, and proceeded to France for the honey- 
moon. 
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" Also, on the same date, later, and in the 
same place, by the Rev. Lord Anwyl ForresthiU, 
brother of the bridegroom, assisted by the Rev. 
Walter Rouse Forde, D. D., cousin of the bride, 
Lord Edgar ForresthiU, third son of the Marquis 
of Bromar and The Lochs, to Esm^ Dalziel, only 
daughter of the late Rev. Thrin Savile Forde." 

Salome never forgot that it was at Mrs. Steele's 
bedside she first seemed to step out of a cold, a 
hopeless life. It was at sight of Baby Steele 
that her soul had seemed, like Holmes's Nautilus, 
to move forward to a larger chamber. Mother 
now (oh ! the joy of it !) of a darling tyrant and 
master and velvety baby-boy herself, she some- 
times thinks of the dreadful " might-have-been" ; 
and then, in an intense passion of gratitude, she 
draws her wee son to her heart, or shudderingly 
buries her face in Vivian's shoulder, or upon her 
mother's bosom. 

The threads have all drawn together, as to a 
focus, in this pink wonder of a baby-boy. The 
years, the people, the incidents of this romance, 
— all just led up to him ! 

No life can be always happy. But for Salome, 
and for the present, the lightness is not with 
brightness and with gloom. All must at some 
time offer sacrifices, — sometimes as of the wise, — 
sometimes foolishly. 
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But with these, as we leave them, all is as one 
day, — not day and darkness. Verily, at evening 
time there is light ! 

THE END. 
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of the Nineteenth Century^ 

A beautiful specimen of book-makings with fifty 
illustrations made from the model and a collection of 
Greek costumes and firearms by 
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As a literary authority no paper stands higher than the 

NEW YORK SUN. 

On October 5, 1896, it published the following editorial 
regarding ** Phroso," a compliment rarely, if ever before, paid 
to a novel : 

ANTHONY HOPE'S NEV NOVEL. 

'* It seems clear that now at the end of the century the 
great story-tellers of the type of the elder Dumas, the masters 
of plot and incident, as distinguished from the careful stu- 
dents of character and motive, are to have once more their 
innings as they had seventy years ago. The author of * The 
Three Musketeers,' after being eclipsed for more than a gen- 
eration, found a compeer in the author of * The New Arabian 
Nights,' and now the mantle worn so dashingly by Stevenson 
has fallen upon Anthony Hope. In one obvious respect, in- 
deed, the two last-named writers can scarcely be compared. 
We did not look in the writings of the elder Dumas for the 
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fastidious style of Gautier, nor did we find in the narrative of 
' The Prisoner of Zenda/ the amazing flexibility and curious 
felicity of diction for which Stevenson is likely to remain un- 
rivaled in our time. There is no doubt that Anthony Hope, 
however, has a style admirably adapted to his purpose. It is 
crisp, lucid, fluent, forceful ; the right style for a tale-weaver, 
who should not for a moment seek to warp the attention of his 
auditors from his story to the vehicle of «xpression. Neither 
Le Sage nor Eugene Sue nor Dumas nor Scott ever did that. 
Had they done so they could not have kept the minds of 
those who read them strung tense with eagerness to follow 
the windings and the doublings, the surprises, the puzzles, 
and the prodigies of an inexhaustible invention. 

" We make this qualification of praise, if it be one, at the 
outset, because in all other ways it seems to us that * Phroso,' 
Anthony Hope's new novel, the publication of which has just 
been completed in McClure^s Magazine^ is likely to rank 
among the master works of sensational and exciting fiction. 
Here is a story wherein the elements of the real and the fan- 
tastic are so adroitly mixed that, according as it falls into the 
hands of the young or of the middle-aged, it will be perused 
with breathless interest as a truthful record of adventure, or 
with the smile of gratification which rewards the happy tour 
deforce, Mr. Hope has hit upon the only view-point and the 
only mode of narration suited to the disclosure of the abnormal 
and the marvelous at this end of the century. Careful to avoid 
an intimation of skepticism on his own part, he shows himself 
keenly sensitive to the skeptical temper of his time. So, 
when of bewildering complications and moving accidents, 
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disastrous chances and hairbreath 'scapes it is his lot to 
speak, he does not grip you with a skinny finger and hold 
you with a glittering eye, but draws his chair up to yours in a 
club smoking-room and tells his tale between the whiffs of a 
cigar. You may laugh, he seems to say, but you shall listen ; 
and listen, indeed, you do. You listen as no doubt in Bag- 
dad the Sultan listened through the Thousand and One 
Nights, not caring much whether what he heard was vero or 
ben trovatOy but held from sleep by intensity of interest, and 
devoured with curiosity as to what would happen next. 
With regard to * Phroso,* the book before us, we care not 
how sated and cynical a man may have become, we defy him 
to lay it down if he once takes it up ; he will finish it at a sit- 
ting and count a night's rest well lost. The author plays with 
our curiosity as we play with a hooked trout ; there is some- 
thing bewildering in the multiplicity of incident, something 
almost labyrinthine in the concatenation of the plot. A 
dozen times we think we see only plain sailing in the story, 
and a dozen times some unforeseen and troublesome obstacle 
pops up. Yet we recognize later that there was a kind of 
logic in the unexpected ; that the unlooked-for obstruction 
to the quick termination of the tale was not arbitrary or 
casual, but the probable, if not the inevitable outcome of the 
situation and the action. Viewed merely as an example of 
intricate yet methodical construction, 'Phroso' deserves high 
commendation, while, as regards invention, it contains mate- 
rials enough to furnish forth a dozen novels of the ordinary 
type. 

'* We have no intention of forestalling the reader's pleasure 
in the slightest degree by outlining the adventures of Lord 
Wheatley and the Lady Euphrosyne. Lord Wheatley himself 
shall tell the story, for the book is autobiographical in form, 
a form which renders it difficult for the hero of a tale to do 
justice to himself without incurring the imputation of being 
either a braggart or a prig. The pitfalls of an autobiography 
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are skillfully avoided in this instance ; we scarcely know 
which of the lovers to like or envy more, for both make us 
well understand why, since the days of Byron, an English 
gentleman and a Greek lady have been deemed an ideal com- 
bination. The ^rdent sympathy which both elicit supplies 
conclusive proof that the author, while not professing to be 
an adept in the projection of character, is really capable of 
sterling service in that much-eulogized field of Art. Not only 
Lord Wheatley and *Phroso,* the pet name by which 
Euphrosyne will be recalled by those who love her, but the 
Turkish Pasha who figures as their redoubtable antagonist, 
are firmly drawn upon the canvas, and stand out sharply in 
the memory. With the one additional remark that the 
adaptability of the story to the stage jumps, as the French say, 
at the eyes, we leave the readers of Mr. Hope's new novel, 
whose name will be legion, to the delight in store for them.** 

j^ 1^ 1^ 
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From The Bookman. 

" Anthony Hope*s * Phroso,' held the interest of its readers 
in McClure^s Magazine as did no other serial during the pres- 
ent year." 

" We believe that the popularity of * Phroso ' will not be 
far short of that which * The Prisoner of Zenda * has evoked. 
We understand that this romantic story has also been drama- 
tized by Mr. Hope, in collaboration with Mr. Edward Rose.** 
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The plot deals to some extent with the supernatural, 
the greater part of the incidents occurring in a com- 
munity in the State of New York. 

The heroine is a young girl of great beauty, who is a 
member of this community, and who has the power of 
conversing with the dwellers in the other world. An 
Englishman of high social position who becomes a ref- 
ugee and a young nobleman who acts the part of an 
avenger are prominent in the story. 

The novel goes into a new field for this author, and 
should attract attention because of its references to the 
supernatural and the charming love story involved. 

i2mo, buckram, with twelve full page illustrations, 
$1.50. 
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A new book by this 
popular author^ in a some- 
what different style from 
that of any of her works 
pieviously published. 

An interesting love- J* 
story^ abounding in wit, 
and containing one most 
amusing character who is 
made the medium of the 
expression o( much good 
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